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WELLINGTON    IN    INDIA'. 

(by  the  editor.)       bidMv"  v.f.  OV\/e/!3 

IT^TRODUCTION. 

This  paper  deserves  particular  attention  on  several  accounts.  Although 
it  omits  all  mention  of  several  important  items  of  Lord  Wellesley's  ad- 
ministration, it  was  well  adapted  to  serve  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
originally  written.  Its  object  was  to  explain  and  vindicate  what  in 
Anglo-Indian  official  language  would  be  called  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
Governor-General.  Thus  the  College  question,  the  encouragement 
afforded  to  private  trade,  even  the  organization  of  the  Secretariat,  and 
the  separate  constitution  of  the  Adawlut  Courts,  are  naturally  excluded. 
And  although  the  embarrassed  state  of  the  finances,  and  the  Company's 
impaired  credit,  on  Lord  Mornington's  accession  to  office,  are  pro- 
minently referred  to,  Wellesley's  defence  against  the  charge  of  profligate 
and  ruinous  expenditure  is  reserved  for  Parliamentary  handling  ;  and 
was  undertaken  by  Sir  Arthur  in  a  vigorous  speech,  published  by  Colonel 
Gurwood.  But  why  is  nothing  said  of  the  war  against  Holkar .?  Perhaps 
its  discussion  was  felt  to  be  premature.  Perhaps  the  writer  preferred  to 
make  strong  points,  and  so  leave  the  matter,  rather  than  weaken  the 
general  effect  by  a  closing  reference  to  half-completed  events,  which 
must  involve  the  admission  of  at  least  temporary  disaster  and  apparent 
collapse.  Probably  he  was  loth  to  defend  even  his  brother  at  the  cost  of 
exposing  the  personal  failings  and  professional  mismanagement  of  the 
Commander-in-Chief  in  India,  and  that  Commander  the  gallant  and 
generous,  though  headstrong  and  rather  puzzle-headed  Lake.  Or,  again, 
he  may  have  preferred  that  Wellesley,  on  his  speedily  expected  return, 
should  tell  his  own  tale  of  this  unfortunate  complication.  Nor,  lasdy,  am 
I  quite  clear,  for  reasons  which  will  be  assigned  later,  that  Sir  Arthur 
was  prepared  to  acquit  his  brother  of  the  heavy  responsibility  of  having, 
though  with  the  best  intentions,  indirectly  precipitated  an  untimely  and 
unnecessary  war.  Another  conspicuous  omission  is  indicated  in  the 
following    words :    '  In  this   review   of    the  measures  of  the   Marquis 

'  Throughout  this  paper,  the  Editor's  Selection  from  the  Indian  Despatches  of 
Marquess  Wellesley  is  referred  to  as  Wellesley  Selections, 
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Wellesley's  government,  it  is  not  intended  to  detail  the  movements  or 
the  actions  of  the  different  armies.'  Thus  a  reader,  unacquainted  -with 
the  general  subject,  would  fail  to  gain  from  this  document  any  idea  of 
much  which  is  distinctively  associated  with  the  great  name  of  Wellesley. 
But,  considering  the  part  played  by  the  writer  in  India,  not  the  least 
notable,  and  a  very  characteristic  circumstance,  is  his  rigid  and  systematic 
effacing  of  himself.  The  march  of  the  British  troops  on  Poona,  and 
the  occupation  of  that  city,  are  mentioned  impersonally.  Once,  and  once 
only,  it  is  said  : — '  The  commander  in  the  Deccan  wrote,  &c.' ;  and  the 
success  of  the  war  is  ascribed  to  various  true  causes,  but  nothing  is  said  of 
the  General.  Such  abstemiousness  was,  of  course,  quite  proper.  But  would 
many  men  have  practised  it  ?  Would  the  conqueror  of  Sinde,  who  was 
fond  of  taking  lessons  from  *  the  Great  Master '  (as  he  calls  the  Duke), 
have  been  so  reticent.?  But  here,  as  ever,  Wellington  attended  strictly 
to  the  business  before  him ;  and  did  it  thoroughly,  because  he  did  not 
allow  himself  to  be  distracted  by  personal  considerations. 

To  represent,  exactly  though  tersely,  the  unpromising  aspect  of  the 
political  world  of  India,  on  Lord  Mornington's  arrival  in  the  country; 
to  describe  and  justify  the  remedial  processes  conceived  and  adopted 
by  the  Governor-General ;  to  exhibit  the  orderly  and  majestic  march 
of  his  policy,  as  it  successively  braced  up  our  own  energies,  revivi- 
fied our  alliances,  struck  down  our  enemies,  extended  our  influence  for 
good,  and  incidentally  our  dominions  ;  removed  inveterate  evils  ;  guarded 
against  the  recurrence  of  serious  dangers ;  and  laid  wide  and  deep 
the  strong  foundations  of  good  government,  such  as  had  never  hitherto 
existed,  or  been  thought  possible,  in  such  a  state  of  society ;  to  dis- 
close the  natural  connexion  of  one  measure  with  another,  so  that  the 
whole  administration  seemed  but  a  series  of  graduated  upheavals  from 
chaos  to  cosmos ;  to  remove  prejudices  and  answer  objections,  not  by 
fine  phrases  and  special  pleading,  but  by  a  well-marshalled  array  of 
indisputable  and  massive  facts : — such  appears  to  have  been  his  aim ; 
and  in  this  he  has  certainly  succeeded. 

The  style  of  the  paper  is  as  notable  as  its  substance.  Easy  and 
unpretending,  it  inspires  confidence  like  an  unstudied  colloquial  narrative. 
There  is  no  mannerism,  to  disturb  the  attention,  or  revolt  the  taste ;  no 
rhetoric,  to  awaken  suspicion,  and  excite  critical  antagonism ;  no  verbal 
redundancy  to  check  the  onward  flow  into  the  reader's  mind  of  the 
closely-packed  matter.  From  first  to  last,  the  subject  seems  to  unrol 
itself  with  the  distinctness  of  a  diversified  landscape,  viewed  from  a  com- 
manding position,  on  a  clear  day.  And  these  circumstances  surely 
betoken  literary  ability  of  a  high  order.  To  disentangle  the  really 
material  issues  in  so  vast  apd  complicated  a  controversy;  to  note  the 
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essential  points  simply  and  forcibly ;  to  avoid  overstating  administrative 
difficulties ;  to  throw  no  verbal  veil  over  awkward  facts ;  to  reproduce 
faiihfuUy  the  transitory  aspects  of  politics,  and  the  actual  circumstances 
which  determined  each  move  in  the  anxious  and  eventful  game  ;  to  avoid 
the  equivocal  advantages  of  later  colouring  ;  to  do  adequate  justice,  but 
only  justice,  to  the  high-minded  though  high-handed  and  adventurous 
line  of  the  Governor-General ;  to  bring  out  each  topic  in  sufficient 
relief,  but  to  maintain  the  just  proportions  of  the  parts  ;  and  to  make 
the  whole  blend  harmoniously  in  one  distinct  and  general  view;  to 
vindicate,  without  exaggeration  or  extenuation,  the  unity,  prudence, 
justice,  and  beneficence  of  a  policy  so  extensive  in  its  range,  and 
so  diversified  in  its  circumstantial  applications ;  and,  finally,  to  convey 
the  impression,  that  throughout  we  have  been  listening  to  a  plain,  un- 
varnished tale  of  events,  evolving  themselves  successively  in  their  proper 
course  : — such  a  feat  is  assuredly  no  small  literary  achievement.  And 
is  this  an  untrue  description  of  the  paper  before  us  ? 

But  it  may  be  objected  by  a  cynical  critic,  Wellington  was  Wellesley's 
brother,  and,  of  course,  a  very  clever  man.  He  would  naturally  make 
out  the  best  case  he  could  for  the  Governor-General.  And  he  was 
shrewd  enough  to  be  aware,  that  the  more  calmly  and  simply  he  wrote, 
the  more  credit  was  likely  to  be  attached  to  his  statements.  Ars  est 
celare  ariem.  Was  not  his  naivete  calculated }  Did  he  not  write  on  the 
understanding,  that  his  studiously  '  unadorned  eloquence '  was  more 
likely  to  enlist  attention,  and  steal  into  the  convictions  of  his  readers, 
than  tie  '  lofty  and  commanding  eloquence,'  the  exhaustive,  and  what  he 
himself  calls  the  '  too  ingenious '  reasoning  of  his  Academic  brother .? 
Especially  as  his  own  intimate  connexion  with  the  measures  which  he 
had  undertaken  to  interpret  made  his  confident  assertion  of  facts  to  a 
great  extent  authoritative,  and  almost  conclusive }  It  may  be  replied  : 
undoubtedly  the  last  circumstance  gave  Wellington  the  strongest  right 
to  speak,  and  to  be  listened  to  with  confidence,  undiminished  by  the 
captious  objection  that  he  was  too  much  interested  to  speak  dispassion- 
ately. No  one  who  knew  him  could  be  entided  to  suspect  him  of  falsi- 
fying or  distorting  facts.  And  the  truth  is,  that  the  style  and  tone  of  the 
paper  are  homogeneous  with  those  of  his  general  Despatches,  '  documents 
(in  Charlotte  Brontes  phrase^)  written  by  INIodesty  to  the  dictation  of 
Truth,'  and  of  his  other  compositions  throughout  his  long  literary  career ; 
and  have  been,  once  for  all,  adverted  to  on  that  very  account.  But, 
moreover,  whoever  will  take  the  trouble  to  examine  the  Selections  in  this 
volume  will  be  convinced  that  the  views  expounded  in  this  paper  are,  in 

\  Shirley.-^.  138,  Ed.  1874. 
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the  main\  a  short  and  honest  summary  of  those  which  the  writer  had 
entertained  and  expressed  at  each  crisis,  as  it  occurred ;  and  which  he 
had  shared  with  or  communicated  to  his  brother.  While  the  Wellesley 
Selections,  by  the  present  Editor,  will  in  turn  prove,  that  the  Governor- 
General  had  all  along  announced  and  acted  on  them.  And  this,  it  may 
be  added,  makes  the  paper  so  appropriate  an  Introduction  to  both  volumes. 
Another  curious  circumstance,  which  gives  an  additional  interest  to  it 
is,  that  it  occasionally  illustrates  the  writer's  immediate  contact  with 
Mahratta  affairs,  by  the  mention  of  important  facts  which  will  be  vainly 
sought  in  the  voluminous  communications  of  the  Governor -General. 
Thus,  for  instance,  that  Sindia's  minister  was  the  Peishwa's  dewan ; 
which  fact  made  Sindia's  affectation  of  ignorance  as  to  the  conclusion 
and  character  of  the  Treaty  of  Bassein  the  more  incredible  and  absurd. 
Also,  that  Sindia's  minister,  in  the  first  instance,  not  only  courted  British 
intervention  for  the  restoration  of  the  Peishwa,  but  undertook  to 
guarantee  part  of  the  cost  of  that  measure.  And  whereas  Lord 
Wellesley's  repeated  statement  that  Holkar,  in  the  battle  of  Poona, 
defeated  the  united  armies  of  the  Peishwa  and  Sindia,  has  led  to  the 
constant  misconception  that  Sindia  was  present,  with  a  large  part  of  his 
forces,  on  that  occasion ;  Wellington  here  states  the  fact  correctly, 
namely  that  Sindia,  continuing  in  Hindostan,  had  sent  only  an  insignifi- 
cant detachment  southwards,  which  was  actually  routed,  in  concert  with 
Baji  Rao's  tumultuary  levies.  This  is  the  more  important,  inasmuch  as  the 
Governor-  General  habitually  laid  far  too  much  stress  on  the  reverse  as  a 
direct  blow  to  Sindia's  m.ilitary  power ;  however  completely  it  did  subvert 
his  influence  over  the  Peishwa,  and  his  political  authority  at  Poona. 

I.     MYSORE. 

1.  War  with  Tippoo. 

Though  Wellington's  Indian  reputation  is  popularly  connected  almost 
entirely  vvith  the  Mahratta  War,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  successful 
result  of  the  operations  against  Tippoo  was  not  really,  though  less 
obviously,  as  much  due  to  him  as  the  break  up  of  the  Mahratta  con- 
fec'eracy.  In  the  political  crisis  which  precedes  the  war,  the  Governor- 
General  consults  him,  and  attaches  just  weight  to  his  advice.  Corn- 
wallis  had  once  already  overcome  the  long-standing  difficulties  which 
had  obstructed  our  conquest  of  Mysore.  But  Tippoo  had  been  re- 
prieved ;  and  the  old  problem,  under  altered  conditions,  amply  exer- 
cised the  care  and  skill  with  which  it  was  handled,  both  in  the  general 
plan,  and  in  detail,  by  Colonel  Wellesley.     Little  less  important  was  his 

*  The  exceptions  to  this  statement  will  be  noticed  and  authenticated  in  the  sequel. 
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personal  influence  with  the  Governor  and  officials  of  Fort  St.  George; 
whereby  the  danger  of  a  factious  opposition  to  the  Governor-General's 
measures  was  prevented ;  the  administrative  machine  adjusted  to  the 
arduous  and  urgent  work  of  preparation ;  and  the  way  smoothed  for  a 
mutual  good  understanding  on  Lord  Mornington's  arrival  at  Madras. 
Meanwhile,  the  personal  activity  of  Colonel  Wellesley  in  organizing  the 
departments  of  the  army  for  the  campaign,  will  be  understood  from  his 
own  statements  in  the  text.  Among  his  brother  officers  also,  it  is  obvious 
that  he  was  well  employed  in  keeping  up  a  good  tone,  counteracting  the 
tendency  to  make  light  of  the  authority  of  the  Commander-in-Chief,  and 
in  fact  supplying,  as  far  as  possible,  the  want  of  a  master  mind  at  the 
head  of  the  army.  It  has  often  been  asked,  why  Harris  appointed 
Colonel  Wellesley  to  command  in  Seringapatam,  after  the  storm .''  The 
Duke  of  Wellington's  own  account  of  the  matter  wilt  be  found  in  the 
Appendix.  But  besides  what  he  says,  is  it  not  probable,  that  in  the  ante-' 
cedents  and  course  of  the  campaign,  Harris  had  learned  to  appreciate  the 
governing  capacity  of  the  man,  and  to  be  grateful  for  the  steady  and 
respectful  support  which  his  subordinate  had  given  him  in  his  difficulties  ? 
The  efficiency  of  the  Nizam's  contingent  in  this  campaign  was  not  a 
little  due  to  the  stimulating  and  controlling  authority  of  Colonel  Wel- 
lesley; and  more  remotely,  to  his  timely  exposition  of  the  dangerous 
state  of  our  old  ally's  affairs  on  the  eve  of  the  war,  and  the  suggestions 
for  their  improvement  which  the  Governor-General  at  once  adopted,  and 
which  were  carried  out  with  perfect  success.  The  battle  of  Mallavelly 
displayed,  on  a  small  scale,  some  of  the  great  military  qualities,  which 
were  destined  later  to  decide  the  fate  of  the  world ;  and  the  attack  on  the 
Sultanpettah  position,  though  unavoidably  unsuccessful  in  the  first 
instance,  contributed  materially  to  advance  the  work  of  the  siege.  The 
prompt  restoration  of  order  in  the  city,  and  the  confidence  displayed  by 
the  inhabitants  in  returning  to  their  homes,  and  resuming  their  ordinary 
avocations,  spoke  well  for  the  selection  of  the  Commandant.  And  the 
short  but  active  and  brilliant  operations  against  Dhoondiah  Waugh 
averted  a  really  formidable  danger ;  considering  the  unsettled  state  of 
a  country  teeming  with  all  the  elements  of  military  disorder,  and  bor- 
dering on  the  Peishwa's  territories,  where  Sindia,  full  of  restless  ambition 
and  jealousy  of  our  unexpectedly  rapid  success,  would  have  been  very 
ready  to  take  advantage  of  a  plausible  pretext  for  embroiling  us  in  new^ 
troubles.  The  partition  and  settlement  of  Mysore,  in  their  mature  form, 
were  the  work  of  the  Governor-General.  But  Colonel  Wellesley  was  an 
active  member  of  the  Commission,  which  carried  out  those  great  measures 
with  laudable  promptitude.  And  besides  other  useful  suggestions,  the 
importance  of  retaining  Seringapatam  in  our  own  hands,  and  of  repair- 
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ing  and  keeping  up  its  fortifications,  was  so  elaborately  and  powerfully 
urged  by  the  Colonel,  that,  remembering  how  useful  a  military  base  that 
city  proved  not  only  in  the  Dhoondiah  Waugh  campaign,  but  later  in  the 
IMahratta  war ;  the  success  both  of  the  INIysore  arrangement,  and  of  the 
Governor-General's  Mahratta  policy,  may  be  in  a  great  measure  ascribed 
to  the  adoption  of  this  comprehensively  conceived  and  closely  reasoned 
view.  Thus,  however  unobtrusive  in  some  cases  at  the  time,  the 
influence  of  Wellington  is  now  indisputable  and  conspicuous  at  every 
stage  of  the  conquest  and  settlement  of  Mysore. 

2  AND  3.     Anglo-Hindoo  Mysore. 

The  contrast  is  very  striking  between  Anglo-Hindoo  jMysore,  in  the 
days  of  Wellesley,  and  every  other  native  State.  The  documents  in- 
serted in  this  volume  will  enable  the  reader  readily  to  appreciate  the 
fact,  and  to  understand  its  causes.  The  introductory  paper  clearly 
explains  the  fundamental  deficiencies  and  practical  solecisms  of  the 
older  subsidiary  alliance  system ;  and  how,  personal  errors  on  the  part 
of  our  rulers  both  in  India  and  at  home  beinff  added  to  the  creneral 
account,  we  had  been  landed  at  last,  on  Wellington's  arrival,  in  a  sort  of 
political  quagmire.  It  explains,  also,  though  more  concisely  than  the 
Governor- General  in  his  elaborate  Minute  of  Aug.  12,  1798  (See  Wel- 
lesley  Selections,  pp.  11-57),  how  comprehensively  Lord  Mornington 
reviewed  the  situation,  and  how  strenuously  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
task  of  improving  it,  and  extricating  us  from  a  labyrinth  of  dangers  which 
threatened  the  very  existence  of  our  Empire.  The  fatal  effects  of  Sir 
John  Shore's  inaction,  in  the  case  of  the  Nizam,  were  promptly  and 
brilliantly  counteracted;  and  our  relations  with  him  were  placed  upon 
an  excellent  footing,  and  step  by  step  improved,  until  they  assumed  the 
appearance  of  extreme  cordiality  and  a  real  unity  of  interests.  The 
irremediable  evils  of  native  misrule  in  the  Carnatic  and  in  Tanjore  were 
redressed,  by  converting  those  regions  into  British  Provinces.  The  rather 
arbitrary  attempt  to  annex  Oude  failed ;  but  the  military  frontier  there 
was  rectified ;  the  Vizier's  dangerous  martial  rabble  reduced ;  the  area 
of  long-standing  anarchy  narrowed ;  and  an  unmistakeable  warning  was 
given  to  the  Nawab  to  set  his  house  in  order  at  last,  lest  worse  should 
befal  him.  The  Peishwa,  in  the  fullness  of  time,  accepted  the  regulating 
trammels  which  he  had  so  long  and  so  resolutely  evaded ;  and  the 
Governor-General  flattered  himself,  that  his  control  over  that  slippery 
Potentate,  and  through  him  over  the  whole  Mahratta  Confederacy,  was 
thenceforth  assured.  Nor  did  the  difficulties  which  he  experienced  from 
the  outset  in  this  case  prevent  his  ardent  mind  from  anticipating  that  the 
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defeat  of  Sindia  and  the  Bonslay  would  enable  him  not  only  to  dominate, 
but  to  reform  their  governments,  in  accordance  with  his  cherished 
scheme.  The  Guikwar  was  already  our  decided  ally,  though  his  ad- 
ministrative feebleness  and  his  poverty  impeded  our  operations  in  the 
Holkar  war,  and  gave  our  authority  over  him  too  much  the  appearance, 
for  the  time  at  least,  of  a  burdensome  rather  than  a  profitable  connexion. 
The  adventurer  Holkar,  whose  fortune  (in  his  own  words)  was  on  the 
saddle  of  his  horse,  illegitimate  both  in  a  natural  and  political  sense, 
was  to  be  obliterated  as  a  ruler.  In  the  Governor-General's  phrase, 
he  was  not  one  of  the  regular  Powers  of  India.  And  the  defection  to 
him  of  the  Rajah  of  Bhurtpore  was  instantly  met  by  a  decree  that  the 
Rajah  should  be  deposed,  and  his  dominions  annexed,  as  the  penalty  of 
his  faithlessness.  The  Rajput  States  were  to  be  protected,  so  as  to 
impose  an  additional  barrier  against  the  revival  of  Sindia's  power  in 
Hindostan. 

Such  was  the  Governor-General's  extensive  scheme  of  Indian  pacifi- 
cation and  political  re-organization.  It  is  needless  here  to  specify  how 
much  of  this  remained  for  the  time  unaccomplished.  It  will,  however, 
be  necessary  presently  to  consider  Wellington's  testimony  as  to  the 
working  of  his  brother's  system  in  the  cases  of  the  Nizam,  the  Peishwa, 
and  Sindia.  This  is  the  more  necessary  from  the  desponding  a  id,  at 
first  sight,  almost  unaccountable  picture  presented  by  Lord  CornwalKs  in 
some  of  his  last  Despatches.^  Though  his  statement  is  obviously  over- 
coloured,  the  attentive  reader  of  Wellington's  correspondence  will  be  at 
no  loss  to  understand  the  amount  of  truth  which  underlies  it,  and  its 
apparent  inconsistency  with  the  general  impression  conveyed  by  Lord 
Wellesley's  glowing  description  of  the  results  of  his  measures. 

Meanwhile  let  us  turn  to  the  more  pleasing  subject  of  Anglo- Hindoo 
Mysore.  It  was  a  fortunate  circumstance  that,  so  early  in  his  career, 
the  Governor-General  had  an  opportunity  of  setting  up  a  model  Hindoo 
State,  the  pure  result  of  conquest,  unaffected  by  previous  diplomatic  con- 
ditions, owing  its  very  existence  to  the  spontaneous  benevolence  of  the 
British  Power,  determined  from  the  first,  in  the  fashion  of  its  life,  by  the 
stipulations  and  restrictions  imposed  by  the  victor  in  the  charter  of  its 
constitution,  avowedly  dependent  upon  British  support,  naturally  anta- 
gonistic to  the  anti-English  traditions  of  the  jNIahometan  dynasty,  and 


'  Thus,  e.  g.  he  say?,  '  The  states  who  are  most  intimately  connected  with  us,  such 
as  the  Peshvva  and  the  Nizam,  are  reduced  to  the  most  forlorn  condition  ; — these  Powers 
possess  no  funds  or  troops  on  whom  they  can  depend ; — anarchy  and  disaffection 
prevail  universally  throughout  their  dominions,  and — unless  the  British  Residents 
exercised  a  power  and  an  ascendancy  that  they  ought  not  to  exert,  those  Govern- 
ments would  be  immediately  dissolved.'    See  Welledey  Selections,  p.  803. 
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actually  united  with  us  in  interest  and  in  the  consciousness  that  our 
friends  and  foes  were  the  same  as  its  own ;  or  rather,  that  we  were 
its  only  sincere  friends  and  protectors  against  the  otherwise  overwhelm- 
ing chances  of  its  speedy  destruction  by  the  more  independent  and 
powerful  States  in  its  neighbourhood.  There  might  be  danger  of  a 
want  of  internal  vitality.  But  there  was  no  reason  to  fear  systematic 
obstruction,  treachery,  or  the  unmanageable  and  suicidal  inaptitude, 
which  had  degraded  and  destroyed  the  Arcot  State,  and  made  Oude 
proverbial  for  misgovernment.  The  minority  of  the  Rajah  postponed 
some  serious  difficulties.  Under  the  government  of  Tippoo  and  his 
father,  the  people,  both  great  and  small,  had  been  trained  to  implicit 
obedience ;  and  the  blighting  influence  of  Mahratta  anarchy  and  spoli- 
ation had  been  favourably  contrasted  by  the  cruel  and  capricious,  yet 
comparatively  orderly  and  fostering  tyranny  of  the  Sultan.  Thus  the 
elements  of  national  wealth  and  prosperity  did  not  require  creating  ; 
though  they  had  hitherto  been  too  exclusively  employed  in  maintain- 
ing a  disproportionately  large  army,  in  constructing  fortifications,  and 
in  other  military  purposes.  The  re-employment  of  Poorneah  was  a 
most  judicious  step.  An  able  Brahmin  accountant,  an  experienced 
minister  of  finance  under  Tippoo,  clear-sighted  in  his  plans  for  the 
improvement  of  the  country,  and  active  and  persevering  in  carrying 
them  out;  jealous  of  the  honour  and  qualified  independance  of  the 
State,  but  not  incapable  of  appreciating  and  working  cordially  with  such 
men  as  the  Resident  and  Colonel  Wellesley ;  a  good  man  of  business, 
and  one  who  inspired  confidence  in  so  severe  a  judge  of  native  character 
as  the  ColoneP  :  —  such  a  man  was  certainly  very  happily  adapted  to 
promote  the  success  of  so  delicate,  and,  at  that  time,  so  novel  an  ex- 
periment. But  Wellington's  authority  and  example  were  also  most 
important,  not  to  say  indispensable  ingredients  in  the  full  cup  of  triumph 
quaffed  by  the  Governor-General  in  his  capacity  of  king-maker.  It  is 
impossible,  in  a  few  paragraphs,  to  do  full  justice  to  Wellington's 
administrative  merits,  as  they  are  exhibited  incidentally  and  unostenta- 
tiously in  the  long  array  of  letters,  on  a  curious  variety  of  subjects, 
which  flowed  from  his  ever  active  brain  and  ready  pen,  in  the  course  of 
his  duty  as  Commandant  of  Seringapatam,  and  military  guardian  of  the 
resuscitated  State.  But  the  specimens  of  his  official  and  private  cor- 
respondence here  given  will,  it  is  hoped,  sufficiently  indicate  the  spirit  in 
which  he  ruled,  and  the  principles  which  guided  his  conduct.  He  is,  in 
the  best  sense,  an  amicus  curicc  to  the  dewan ;  sustaining  him  by 
his  sympathy ;    counselling  him  in  his  difficulties ;    carefully  refraining 

'  See  p.  535. 
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not  only  from  harsh  dictation,  btat  from  untimely  and  excessive  inter- 
ference ;  making  much  of  the  native  authorities  ;  rebuking  the  insolence, 
and  sternly  repressing  the  licentious  tendencies  of  the  English  officers, 
and  teaching  them  to  respect  the  civil  power  ;  cordially  approving,  and 
handsomely  acknowledging  Poorneah's  ability,  rectitude,  punctual  fidelity 
to  the  stipulations  of  the  alliance,  and  successful  conduct  of  public 
affairs  ;  and  parting  with  him  at  last,  on  the  best  terms,  with  a  few 
seasonable  and  impressive  words  of  good  advice,  and  with  the  gift  of  a 
portrait,  which  must  often,  in  after  times,  have  inspired  in  his  old  coad- 
jutor sentiments  akin  to  those  with  which  the  veteran  sepoys,  in  earlier 
days,  were  wont  to  salute  the  picture  of  Sir  Eyre  Coote.  Fortunate 
indeed  was  the  Governor-General  to  possess  at  once  two  such  instru- 
ments for  the  working  out  of  his  favourite  problem  ! 

Besides  one  or  two  more  summary  references  to  the  prosperous  state 
of  Mysore,  there  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix  a  detailed  and  interest- 
ing account  of  Poorneah's  system  and  its  good  results,  submitted  to  the 
Governor-General  on  the  eve  of  the  writer's  return  to  England.  The 
general  condition  of  the  native  States  with  which  we  had  been  pre- 
viously connected  had,  as  a  rule,  been  most  unsatisfactory.  The  govern- 
ment had  been  equally  improvident  of  its  own  interests,  of  its  obli- 
gations to  the  Company,  and  of  the  welfare  of  its  subjects.  Little  care 
had  been  taken  either  to  maintain  internal  order,  to  guard  against 
foreign  aggression,  or  to  rule,  in  any  sense,  paternally.  Tlie  appliances 
of  civilization  had  been  allowed  to  go  to  ruin,  and  the  natural  resources 
of  the  country  had  been  progressively  impaired.  Thus  the  revenue  had 
dwindled  more  and  more ;  and  what  was  realized  had  been  lavished  on 
courtly  luxury,  vicious  indulgence  on  the  part  of  the  ruler  and  his 
sycophants,  and  in  maintaining  a  wretchedly  disciplined  and  equipped 
body  of  troops,  who,  systematically  kept  in  arrears  of  pay  (Orme  says) 
from  fear  of  their  deserting,  had  been  useless  against  the  enemj^,  formidable 
to  their  employers,  and  had  preyed  on  the  population,  and  aggravated 
the  general  poverty  and  misery.  The  corruptly  appointed  ministers  and 
collectors  had  impartially  plundered  both  the  people  and  the  ruler.  And 
the  subsidiary  claims  of  the  Company  had  been  either  allowed  to  accu- 
mulate unsatisfied,  or  had  been  satisfied  only  by  a  ruinous  plan  of  mort- 
gaging the  revenue  to  money  lenders,  who  by  their  rapacity  still  further 
blighted  agriculture  ;  kept  their  creditor  in  an  ignominious  thraldom  ; 
and  tended  to  commit  him  more  and  more  to  courses,  which  were  sure 
to  end  in  a  serious  quarrel  between  him  and  the  English  Government. 
Although  this  picture  is  a  too  familiar  one  to  the  reader  of  early  Anglo- 
Indian  history,  it  seems  well  to  recal  it,  in  order  to  do  full  justice,  by  the 
contrast,  to  Poorneah's  management. 
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The  flourishing  condition  of  the  Sultan's  dominions,  compared  to  other 
native  territories,  had  surprised  the  English  at  the  time  of  the  conquest. 
Seringapatam  had  on  that  occasion  been  plundered.  But  the  shortness 
of  the  war,  the  directness  of  the  march  of  the  invaders  on  the  capital,  and 
the  rapid  pacification  of  the  country,  had  averted  the  devastation  which 
might  otherwise  have  ensued.  Dhoondiah  was  soon  driven  out  of  the 
Mysore  territory.  And  the  troubles  that  followed  were  mostly  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  the  new  State,  or  at  least,  of  its  better  cultivated  dis- 
tricts. Thus  the  sword  was  sheathed,  or  rather  energetically  employed 
in  guarding  the  fruits  of  industry ;  new  and  peaceful  settlers  were  invited 
to  enter  the  country;  and  the  dnvan's  liberal  expenditure  on  pubHc 
works,  and  remission  of  land  tax  on  emergencies,  promoted  agriculture 
so  effectually,  that  Wellington  describes  the  country  as  a  garden.  An 
increasing  revenue  was  realized  without  oppression,  a  stated  proportion 
of  which  was  set  apart  annually,  to  meet  the  extraordinary  demands 
which  the  British  Government,  under  the  Treaty,  was  entitled  to  make. 
Wellington  does  not  even  think  it  necessary  to  mention,  that  the  ordinary 
payments  to  the  Company  were  regularly  defrayed.  But  he  does,  else- 
where, object  to  Poorneah's  voluntary  proposal  of  going  beyond  the 
terms  of  the  Treaty,  in  contributing  to  the  cost  of  the  Mahratta  War. 
The  prosperity  and  elasticity  of  the  resources  of  Mysore  were  also  strik- 
ingly exhibited  in  the  ease  and  completeness  with  which  Wellington's 
large  applications  for  stores  and  transport  were  satisfied  both  at  that  crisis, 
and  when  he  had  been  in  the  field  against  Dhoondiah.  Lastly,  Mysore 
was  in  a  condition  to  export  much  corn  to  the  Malabar  Coast,  for  sup- 
plying the  wants  of  Bombay  and  Poonah. 

Equally  notable  is  the  fact,  that  we  hear  of  no  extortion,  injustice,  or 
misgovernment  of  any  kind,  on  the  part  of  this  remarkable  ex-minister  of 
the  truculent  Sultan.  Wellington  rejoiced  at  the  spectacle  of  Mysorean 
prosperity.  But  he  rejoiced  with  trembling.  For  too  well  he  knew  that 
it  was  due  to  a  singularly  favourable  conjuncture  of  circumstances ;  and 
with  prophetic  insight  he  earnestly  deprecated  the  interference  of  the 
Madras  officials  in  its  management ;  and  insisted  that  it  ought  to  be  placed, 
like  the  Rajput  Slates  in  our  own  day,  under  the  immediate  authority  of 
the  Governor-General,  through  an  agent  to  be  sent  from  Bengal. 

The  minority  of  the  Rajah,  as  I  have  already  said,  postponed  some 
serious  difficulties,  and  allowed  free  scope  to  the  minister's  abilities. 

Internal  order  was  maintained  by  a  military  organization  well  suited 
to  the  special  character  and  circumstances  of  the  people.  In  the  first 
place,  while  in  the  regular  army  the  cavalry  service  attracted  the  higher 
class  of  native  gentlemen,  Tippoo's  veteran  battalions  were  re-embodied, 
commanded  by  the  sirdars  of  the  State,  and  punctually  paid,  on  the  same 
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scale  as  the  Company's  sepoys.  Thus  one  great  danger  of  disturbance 
was  removed ;  and  a  force  was  provided  for  the  defence  of  the  Slate,  and 
for  co-operation  with  the  English,  which,  as  Wellington  strongly  and  re- 
peatedly testifies,  was  found  most  useful  in  the  stress  of  the  INIahratta 
War.  Next,  a  considerable  body  o{  peons,  or  irregular  infantry,  was  per- 
manently entertained,  for  important  garrison  duty,  state  escort,  and  at- 
tendance on  government  officials.  Of  these  troops  it  is  said,  '  they  are 
select  men,  of  respectable  character,  who  have  seen  service,  and  are  con- 
sidered to  be  entirely  trustworthy.' 

The  population  was  not  likely  to  suffer  at  the  hands  of  such  men,  vigi- 
lantly supervised.  But  thirdly,  as  Mysore  had  been,  under  Mahometan 
sway,  one  vast  camp,  there  was  much  ground  for  fearing  that  the  bulk  of 
the  people,  so  long  associated  with  war,  in  one  way  or  another,  would  be 
loth  to  settle  down  to  peaceful  occupations,  and  might  by  their  turbu- 
lence seriously  endanger  the  stability  of  the  new  rule.  This  was  skilfully 
guarded  against  by  another  institution.  '  The  ancient  military  force  of  the 
country,'  as  distinguished  from  the  mere  cultivators  an  i  artificers,  under 
the  name  of  Candachar /tw/j,  were  embodied  in  very  laige  numbers  in 
the  first  instance  (though  gradually  reduced  when  the  new  government 
became  more  settled),  as  a  local  militia,  with  a  small  constant  pay,  '  half 
in  money,  and  half  in  lands,'  from  their  respective  villages;  but  with  an 
additional  stipend,  apparently  from  the  State,  when  called  out  in  Mysore, 
and  baita,  or  extra  service  allowance,  if  ordered  out  of  the  country.  Each 
military  family  contributed  one  of  its  members  to  the  corps  ;  and  might 
relieve  him,  at  discretion,  by  another.  The  Candachar  peons  were  also 
cultivators ;  and  their  ordinary  duty  was  to  garrison  the  village  fort,  and 
act  as  police  in  their  own  immediate  district.  Such  well  considered 
guarantees  of  order  speak  for  themselves.  Wellington  gives  the  whole 
credit  of  the  arrangement  to  the  dewan ;  but  it  was  in  all  probability  a 
good  deal  due  to  his  own  suggestions. 

II.     DHOONDIAH    WAUGH. 

Wellington's  campaign  against  Dhoondiah  Waugh  was  his  first  enter- 
prise as  an  independent  commander  in  the  field.  The  importance  of  the 
service,  both  at  the  time  and  afterwards,  was  very  great.  Indeed  as  I 
have  already  intimated,  while  the  prompt  and  complete  reduction  of  this 
dangerous  adventurer  was  essential  to  the  successful  establishment  of  the 
Mysore  government;  the  working  out  of  the  Governor-General's  Mah- 
ratta  policy,  on  which  the  issues  of  his  whole  administration  mainly 
turned,  was  gready  facilitated  by  it.  That  campa'gn  proved  Wellington's 
fitness  for  the  practical  conduct  of  Indian  warfare ;    and  thereby  both 
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suggested  and  justified  his  selection  for  the  deUcate  task  of  restoring  the 
Peishwa,  and  assuming  the  management  of  the  diplomatic  and  military 
operations  in  the  Dekkan.  It  enabled  him  to  bring  to  the  test  of  suc- 
cessful experiment  many  of  his  favourite  and  well-pondered  ideas  on  the 
strategical  and  tactical  requirements  of  a  field  of  action  similar  in  some 
respects,  but  on  the  whole  more  dissimilar,  to  a  European  theatre  of  war. 
It  brought  him  into  intimate  relations  with  the  country,  the  authorities, 
the  chiefs,  the  troops,  the  people,  that  it  was  so  essential  for  him  to  un- 
derstand thoroughly,  when  the  great  crisis,  w'hich  he  thus  early  foresaw, 
should  at  last  arrive.  It  strongly  impressed  on  his  mind  the  salutary  con- 
sideration of  the  importance  of  Seringapatam  as  a  military  base  for  ope- 
rations in  the  North.  It  inspired  the  minor  Mahratta  feudatories  with 
confidence  in  his  star  ;  and  what  w-as  equally  essential,  cemented  a  cordial 
and  lasting  friendship  between  him  and  many  of  the  '  Southern  Jaghire- 
dars,'  whose  co-operation  w-as  of  primary  consequence  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  first  great  object,  the  replacing  of  the  Peishwa  on  the  viusmid, 
with  the  acquiescence  of  his  immediate  dependents.  And  it  converted 
one  who  might  easily  have  become  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  Sindia 
for  disturbing  the  Mysore  Settlement,  and  involving  us  in  premature  hosti- 
lities with  the  Peishwa  and  his  people,  into  an  indirect  means  of  daunting 
Sindia  at  the  time,  and  of  ultimately  depriving  him  of  his  dangerous 
ascendancy  in  the  South,  and  crushing  his  power  altogether.  Thus  in 
this  case,  as  throughout  his  whole  career,  Wellington  forged  each  link  of 
his  course  so  patiently  and  solidly,  that  it  became  a  strong  security  for  the 
indefinite  lengthening  of  the  chain. 

Though  it  was  not  surprising  that  the  Commandant  of  Seringapatam, 
the  responsible  military  authority  in  INIysore,  and  so  careful  an  observer 
of  the  events  of  Indian  history,  should  at  once  appreciate  the  importance 
of  suppressing  Dhoondiah  ;  yet  Wellington's  determination  to  do  the  work 
himself;  his  anticipation  that  it  might  have  to  be  done  on  a  great  scale; 
the  deliberate  and  methodical  course  of  his  advance ;  his  careful  exposi- 
tion of  his  plan  to  Colonel  Stevenson ;  his  happy  device  of  coursing  an 
enemy,  whom  circumstances  m.ade  it  almost  impossible  to  overtake  in  a 
direct  run,  and  catching  him  in  his  doublings ;  the  vigour  which  brought 
him  within  reach  of  the  game  when  he  was  believed  to  be  at  a  safe  dis- 
tance ;  and  the  summary  and  complete  catastrophe,  are  all  characteristic, 
and  in  accordance  with  his  precepts  and  conduct  on  similar  occasions. 
Until  Mysore  is  quiet,  he  is  no  more  inclined  to  go  to  Batavia,  than  later, 
in  spite  of  Massena's  taunts,  he  was  to  quit  Torres  Vcdras,  and  compro- 
mise the  security  of  Portugal,  and  other  still  more  extensive  interests. 
'  How  great  a  matter  a  little  fire  kindleih,'  in  such  a  combustible  atmo- 
sphere as  that  of  India,  he  knew  full  well,  and  insists  upon  frequently  and 
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forcibly,  as  on  occasion  of  the  second  outbreak  in  Wynaad,  at  the  open- 
ing- of  the  war  with  Holkar,  and  after  the  failure  of  the  assaults  on  Bhurt- 
pore.  And  the  most  expeditious  march  he  ever  made  (see  p.  548)  was 
in  pursuit  of  a  body  oilooties,  whose  impunity  might  soon  have  rekindled  the 
warlike  fire,  that  was  still  smouldering  in  so  many  native  breasts.  His 
admirable  and  exhaustive  account  of  Monson's  disaster  illustrates  through- 
out the  serious  consequences  apt  to  result  from  the  neglect  of  such  pre- 
caudons  as  he  took  in  this  campaign,  and  which  made  it  so  rapidly 
successful,  that,  as  in  other  cases,  the  preliminary  merits  of  the  chief 
performer  are  apt  to  be  overlooked,  and  the  catching  of  the  hare  to  be 
assumed  as  a  matter  of  course.  And  whereas  we  shall  have  to  observe 
later,  how  clearly  Wellington  foresaw  and  predicted  the  great  develop- 
ment of  the  Pindari  system,  in  consequence  of  the  neglect  of  those  safe- 
guards and  prompt  measures  against  marauders,  which  he  provided  as 
far  as  he  could ;  it  is  worth  while  to  observe  here,  that  what  I  have  ven- 
tured to  call  his  plan  of  coursing  Dhoondiah,  was  pursued  over  much  of 
the  same  ground  in  the  case  of  the  Peishwa  after  the  battle  of  Kirkee  ;  and 
ended  in  his  being  caught,  to  continue  the  comparison,  on  his  form,  and 
compelled  to  surrender  to  Malcolm.  Wellington  again  practised  much 
the  same  tactics  against  the  Bullum  Rajah,  who  however  experienced  a 
sterner  fate,  being  hanged  without  scruple,  as  '  the  King  of  the  World ' 
would  probably  have  been,  had  he  fallen  alive  into  the  hands  of  his 
pursuer.  The  victor's  care  for  Dhoondiah's  son  gives  a  pleasing  touch 
of  sentiment  to  the  closing  scene  of  a  contest,  which  to  a  fastidious  mind 
might  seem  rather  an  ignoble  occupation  for  the  future  antagonist  of 
Napoleon.  But  it  was  because  he  did  not  despise  the  day  of  small 
things ;  because  he  gleaned  knowledge  from  every  available  quarter,  and 
was  ever  ready  to  apply  it  to  new  uses  \  that  he  learnt,  after  subduing 
barbarism  in  its  native  haunts,  to  overthrow  revived  barbarism,  in  the 
guise  of  Csesarism,  in  Europe. 


III.     THE  MALABAR  COAST. 

The  papers  collected  under  this  head  illustrate  what  may  be  called, 
except  to  the  readers  of  the  Duke's  Supplementary  Despatches,  an  un- 
known chapter  of  Anglo-Indian  history.  The  standard  narratives  of  the 
period  to  which  they  relate  give  no  account  of  it.  Mill  does  not  notice 
it.  Wilks  unfortunately  brings  his  admirable  history  to  a  close  at  the 
fall  of  Seringapatam.      Colonel  Gurwood,  intent  on   matters  of  greater 

'  Thus  e.g.  having  read  his  Ctesar  carefully,  he  proceeded  to  construct  basket 
boats  for  the  crossing  of  rivers. 
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and  more  general  interest,  suppressed,  with  two  exceptions,  the  documents 
here  selected,  and  which  relate  to  what,  in  Wellington's  own  words,  may 
be  called  these  little  wars  of  a  great  country.  But  the  thanks  of  the 
public  are  certainly  due  to  the  noble  Editor  of  the  Supplementary 
Despatches,  for  no  longer  withholding  a  series  of  papers  which,  however 
subordinate  in  immediate  importance  to  those  which  deal  w^th  the  more 
celebrated  events  of  the  time,  and  however  obscure  occasionally  for  want 
of  a  systematic  narrative  of  the  occurrences  which  elicited  them,  yet 
throw  much  light  on  Wellington's  judgment  and  activity  in  his  southern 
command  ;  and  upon  the  measures  which  he  pursued  or  recommended 
for  the  settlement  of  the  most  inaccessible  and  turbulent  country  ever 
subjected  to  our  direct  or  indirect  authority  in  India. 

In  the  present  case,  the  difficulty  of  selection  has  been  greater  than 
usual.  It  was  indispensable  to  confine  the  extracts  to  such  proportions  as 
were  compatible  with  the  dimensions  of  a  single  volume,  which  attempts 
to  include  what  is  most  important  in  the  long  array  of  Wellington's  Indian 
papers.  But  it  was  not  easy  to  do  this  without  presenting  the  chosen 
materials  in  a  more  than  ordinarily  fragmentary  form.  If  both  Editor 
and  reader  are  thus  placed  at  some  disadvantage,  it  is  hoped  that  what 
here  appears  will  exhibit  clearly  enough,  as  well  as  from  a  new  point 
of  view,  the  same  spectacle  of  conscientious  and  untiring  intelligence 
which  meets  us  in  every  part  of  the  great  Duke's  military  career. 

The  interest  attaching  to  the  Malabar  Coast,  south  of  Goa,  and 
its  conterminous  regions  on  and  around  the  Ghats,  was  great  and 
various.  Among  its  crowd  of  historical  associations,  it  may  be  enough 
now  to  mention  that  Gama  had  landed  on  its  shore,  and  opened  the 
European  era  of  Indian  history.  The  physical  characteristics  of  the 
country  were  remarkable  and  impressive  ; — its  indented  coast,  its  preci- 
pitous, nu//ak- scored,  and  towering  mountain-chain,  its  deep,  dark 
gorges,  its  magnificent  forests  of  tall  trees  and  dense  underwood,  its 
luxuriant  and  varied  flora,  stimulated  by  the  terrific  monsoon  deluge,  its 
furious  torrents  in  the  rainy  season,  and  the  grand  perspective  of  sea  and 
shore  and  wild  woodland,  disclosed  from  its  majestic  elevations.  The 
people  had  always,  within  historical  memory,  been  as  strange  and  wild  as 
the  country  they  inhabited.  A  curious  colliivies  gentium  had  gathered 
along  the  coast,  the  result  of  long  intercourse  with  the  West ;  though,  as 
in  Ireland,  the  uncouthness  of  the  surroundings  seemed  to  have  exerted 
a  transforming  influence  on  the  settlers,  and  to  have  converted  their 
descendants  into  very  irregular  types  of  their  respective  races.  Inland, 
the  Nairs  and  Moplahs,  the  former  Hindoos,  the  latter  of  alleged 
Arabian  origin,  and  Mussulmans  in  faith,  but  both  very  unlike  their 
co-religionists  elsewhere,  were  the  most  prominent  and  influential  classes ; 
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and,  like  the  Druses  and  Maronites  in  the  Lebanon,  had  long  been 
pitted  against  each  other  in  traditional  hostility,  though  ready  enough  to 
make  common  cause  against  all  who  would  deprive  them  of  the  freedom 
of  the  forest.  Chiefs  they  had,  but  mostly  of  the  polygar  class,  rude  and 
turbulent  rulers  over  followers  of  the  same  stamp.  The  village  system, 
which  elsewhere,  amid  a  state  of  general  warfare,  had  often  maintained 
some  trace  of  order  and  fostered  peaceful  industry,  was  here  made  con- 
ducive to  perpetual  strife.  The  single  village  was  virtually  a  fortress  ;  and 
the  union  of  several  for  the  purpose  of  common  defence  converted  the 
whole  into  a  strongly  though  roughly  entrenched  camp.  There  was  little 
cultivation  in  the  forest  region ;  and  besides  plundering  their  more  peaceable 
neighbours,  these  wild  men  of  the  woods  supplied  their  simple  wants  by 
bartering  the  spontaneous  productions  of  their  country  for  rice  and  other 
commodities  at  the  European  factories,  and  other  towns  along  the  coast. 
Yet,  by  a  singular  caprice  of  nature,  in  the  midst  of  this  primeval  wild, 
and  with  no  advantages  of  training,  arose  a  chief  who  in  intelligence, 
frankness,  generosity,  and  delicacy,  would  have  put  to  shame  many  of 
the  fine  gentlemen  of  more  civilized  climes.  Such,  however  his  character- 
istics are  to  be  accounted  for,  was  the  Rajah  of  Coorg,  who  impressed 
Wellington  so  favourably,  and  of  whom  many  remarkable  stories  are 
recorded.  But  the  Pyche  Rajah  in  Wynaad,  and  the  Rajah  of  Bullum  in 
the  North,  were  men  of  a  very  different  stamp,  and  more  closely  re- 
sembled the  robber  chieftains  of  the  Rhine  in  the  days  of  Rudolph  of 
Hapsburg. 

It  may  be  desirable  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  later  fortunes  of  this 
wild  region,  before  it  came  under  English  control.  It  had  been  overrun 
and  annexed  by  Hyder  a  few  years  after  he  had  become  supreme  in 
Mysore,  and  on  the  eve  of  his  first  war  with  the  Company.  He  used  it 
chiefly  as  a  recruiting-ground  for  his  c/iela  battalions,  which  he  raised  by 
a  forced  conscription  in  his  own  dominions,  and  by  kidnapping  the  sub- 
jects of  his  neighbours.  But,  unlike  Bednore  which  he  conquered  once 
for  all,  it  baffled  even  his  military  skill,  activity,  and  resolution.  Its 
inhabitants  rose  in  frequent  and  obstinate  rebellion  against  him  ;  and  he 
never  succeeded  in  effectually  pacifying  them.  Again  and  again  he  made 
fierce  raids  into  the  country,  left  terrible  monuments  of  his  vengeance, 
and  established  military  posts  ;  but  only  to  experience  renewed  resistance, 
and  fatal  proofs  of  the  determined  spirit  of  independence  which  glowed 
in  the  hearts  of  the  desperate  jimgle-wallahs.  Twice  the  English  attacked 
him  on  this  coast,  relying  on  the  sympathy  in  their  favour  which  a  common 
hatred  was  likely  to  excite.  On  the  first  occasion  Hyder  expelled  them 
summarily  in  ignominious  rout ;  but  he  did  not  live  to  repeat  the  process 
on  the  second  invasion.     Tippoo  was  at  once  more  cruel  and  still  more 
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unsuccessful  in  his  dealings  with  the  people  of  these  regions.  To 
political  tyranny,  and  military  severity,  he  added  a  systematic  and  whole- 
sale religious  persecution  of  the  Nairs.  The  Peace  of  IMangalore  had 
delivered  him,  for  the  time,  from  English  interposition.  But  he  could 
not  subdue  a  people  who,  aided  by  their  local  advantages,  had  proved 
too  strong  for  his  father.  And  when  he  again  became  involved  in  war 
with  the  Company,  his  weakness  in  this  part  of  his  dominions  was  soon 
revealed.  The  coast  was  rapidly  reduced  by  Hartley.  Above  the  hills, 
the  Rajah  of  Coorg,  who  had  escaped  from  a  Mysorean  dungeon,  became 
a  serious  thorn  in  Tippoo's  side,  and  an  useful  ally  to  Cornwallis.  And  as 
the  war  proceeded,  extensive  desertions  occurred  among  the  iNIalabar 
chelas ;  and  in  the  confusion  of  the  night  attack  on  the  lines  covering 
Seringapatam,  10,000  of  ihem  escaped  with  arms  in  their  hands,  and 
many  of  them  with  their  families  (whom  the  Sultan's  suspicious  tyranny 
had  detained  as  hostages  for  the  fidelity  of  their  relatives),  and  returned 
to  their  secluded  haunts  in  the  Western  forests.  At  the  Peace,  the 
Province  of  Malabar  Proper  was  ceded  to  the  British ;  and  Cornwallis 
extorted  from  the  reluctant  and  vindictive  Sultan  the  independence  of 
the  Rajah  of  Coorg.  The  disputed  district  of  Wynaad  was  restored  to 
Tippoo  shortly  before  the  final  war  ;  but  it  fell  again  into  our  hands  on 
the  conquest,  together  with  Canara,  which  the  IMauritius  embassy  had  at 
once  determined  Lord  IMornington  to  demand.  Thus  politically  we 
were  now  established  along  the  whole  length  of  the  Malabar  Coast,  from 
Goa  to  Cochin. 

But,  though  our  zealous  confederates  in  destroying  the  tyranny  under 
which  they  had  so  long  groaned,  the  people  of  its  new  domain  were  little 
disposed  to  brook  the  dominion  of  the  Company,  however  mild  in  com- 
parison with  the  iron  bondage  of  Hyder,  and  the  ferocious  and  indis- 
criminate rigour  of  his  son.  Except  at  the  coast  stations,  the  Company's 
authority  in  the  country  was,  for  some  time,  little  more  than  nominal,  as 
may  be  inferred  from  Wellington's  language.  In  Malabar  Proper,  though 
it  had  been  longest  in  our  hands,  property  and  life  were  still  very  in- 
secure ;  and  were  made  the  more  so  by  the  proximity  of  Wynaad,  the 
focus  of  sedition  and  a  mere  robber  den,  presided  over  by  the  redoubt- 
able and  inaccessible  Pyche  Rajah.  Canara,  a  recent  acquisition,  and 
within  range  of  the  Bullum  Rajah's  influence  and  incursions,  was  not 
likely  to  prove  less  troublesome.  From  the  Coorg  Rajah  personally  we 
had  nothing  to  fear,  and  much  to  hope.  But  his  hold  over  his  subjects 
was  precarious,  at  least  when  it  ran  counter  to  their  predatory  disposition. 
And  though  Bullum  was  included  in  the  new  Kingdom  of  INIysore,  and 
Poorneah  was  most  anxious  to  tranquillize  it ;  this  could  only  be  done 
under  Wellington's  auspices,  and  with  the  aid  of  British  troops.     Thus 
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the  Commandant  of  Seringapatam,  in  addition  to  his  other  cares,  was 
called  upon  to  solve  a  knotty  problem  in  the  West. 

He  addressed  himself  to  the  task  with  his  usual  sagacity,  thoroughness, 
and  careful  consideration  of  the  special  circumstances  of  the  case.  His 
plan  differed  essentially  from  Hyder's  rough  and  ready  expedients,  and 
was  fundamentally  opposed  to  Tippoo's  merciless  and  exasperating 
attempts  at  terrorism.  It  was  not  less  vigorous,  and  far  more  systematic 
and  definitive  than  the  former ;  and  was  guided  by  a  principle  precisely 
the  reverse  of  that  which  dictated  the  latter.  Its  object  was  to  hunt 
out  resistance,  follow  it  up,  step  by  step,  in  every  direction,  and  com- 
pletely prostrate  it  everywhere,  in  the  first  instance ;  next  to  occupy 
permanently  such  positions,  and  to  lay  the  country  so  entirely  open  to 
our  troops,  as  would  secure  the  military  command  of  every  part  of  it ; 
bring  our  power  promptly  to  bear  wherever  it  was  required;  and  thus 
check  any  symptoms  of  renewed  disorder  before  it  could  gather  to  a 
head,  or  diffuse  its  baneful  influence  elsewhere.  Lastly  he  proposed, 
while  continuing  the  pursuit  of  the  Pyche  Rajah,  summarily  executing 
obstinate  rebels,  and  disarming  the  people  generally,  to  apply  lenitives  to 
the  chronic  maladies  of  the  community,  by  establishing  a  mild  and  just 
civil  government ;  by  convincing  those  whom  he  had  vanquished,  not  only 
that  he  was  in  a  condition  to  vanquish  them  again  if  necessary,  but  that 
their  immediate  interest  lay  in  submitting  to  the  moderate  requisitions  of 
the  British  Power,  securing  exemption  from  the  mutual  wrongs  and 
general  anarchy  that  had  so  long  afflicted  and  impoverished  them,  and 
enjoying  rights  and  privileges  which  would  indefinitely  improve  their 
social  condition,  but  which  were  incompatible  with  the  continuance  of 
their  lawless  habits.  Thus  by  well-concerted  and  actively-conducted 
military  measures  at  first,  by  the  prompt  chastisement  of  turbulent  indi- 
viduals and  instigators  of  disaffection  when  the  war  should  have  ceased, 
and  by  a  vigilant,  righteous,  and  beneficent  administration,  he  hoped 
to  dominate  their  spirits  as  well  as  their  bodies,  to  conciliate  them,  and 
to  plant  the  fruitful  seeds  of  a  civilization,  which  was  as  yet  to  them  an 
utterly  unknown  Gospel. 

Such  was  the  general  outline  of  his  scheme.  And  if  its  success  was 
more  tardy  and  qualified  than  might  have  been  hoped,  rather  than 
confidently  expected,  it  certainly  was  not  his  fault.  The  almost  insu- 
perable difficulties  presented  by  the  geographical  character  of  the  upper 
country,  and  the  active  hostility  of  its  irreconcileable  chief;  together  with 
the  remissness  and  want  of  cordiality  among  the  subordinate  British 
officers,  the  capricious  temper  and  inveterately  evil  tendencies  of  the 
Nairs — 'gendemen,  and  probably  the  idlest  of  that  character,' — and 
latterly,  the  confidence  imparted  to  the  disaffected  by  the  Mahratta  defi- 
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ance  of  the  British  Government,  must  be  taken  into  account.  As  Holkar 
broke  out  desperately  even  after  Sindia  and  the  Rajah  of  Berar  had 
been  so  suddenly  and  completely  crushed  ;  so,  when  Wellington  marched 
against  the  Mahrattas,  Malabar,  as  well  as  Wynaad,  was  again  in  commo- 
tion, although  he  had  previously  subdued  it  so  thoroughly.  But  not  the 
less  was  the  scheme  of  conquest  and  pacification  judicious,  and  eiTectual 
in  the  end  in  both  cases,  except  so  far  as  the  errors  of  others  limited  its 
application.  And  the  best  proof  of  its  merits  is,  that  under  all  the  dis- 
advantages of  the  situation,  Wellington  accomplished,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  months,  much  more  than  Hyder  had  effected,  or  indeed  attempted, 
throughout  his  reign.  For  the  first  time  in  history,  the  dense  jungles 
were  made  accessible  ;  small  bodies  of  troops  could  now  traverse,  without 
fear  of  being  cut  off,  districts  where  formerly  '  armies  whole  had  sunk;' 
and  could  readily  join  or  co-operate  with  similar  corps,  acting  on  adjacent 
lines  of  new  road.  And  whereas  Hyder's  'block-houses'  had  been 
isolated,  beleaguered,  and  sometimes  overwhelmed  by  the  wily  and 
tumultuous  insurgents,  whom  even  his  long  arm  was  unable  to  reach, 
when  the  monsoon  aggravated  the  constant  obstacles  to  the  march  of  his 
troops  ;  Wellington's  well-selected  and  well-supplied  posts  were  both 
stronger  in  themselves,  better  able  to  support  each  other,  and  within  hail 
of  a  relieving  force,  which  his  roads  brought  within  easy  distance  at 
all  times  of  the  year.  Thus  even  while  the  Pyche  Rajah  continued  at 
large,  and  before  the  people  were  disarmed,  tranquillity,  and  an  approach 
to  civilized  life  altogether  unprecedented  in  such  a  country,  prevailed  for 
some  time.  And  when  a  casual  occurrence  interrupted  this  fair  prospect, 
WeUington  wrote : — 

'  I  hear  that  the  insurrection  is  by  no  means  pleasing  to  the  majority  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  that  the  common  cry  is  for  you  [the  civil  magistrate]  to 
return'  (p.   150). 

So  much  progress  had  already  been  made  in  realising  even  that  part  of 
his  plan  which  might  have  seemed  least  hopeful,  or  feasible  only  after  a 
long  lapse  of  time. 

As  to  the  road-cutting,  it  is  worth  mention,  that  one  of  the  greatest 
generals  of  mediaeval  India,  Sultan  Ala-u-din,  had,  according  to  a  con- 
temporary and  credible  Mussulman  historian,  conquered  the  INIewatde 
wilds  in  the  same  way;  after  its  inhabitants  had  long  kept  the  capital 
itself  in  terror  by  iheir  bold  raids  into  the  open  country,  and  even  to 
the  gates  of  Delhi.  Also  that  Wellington,  who  had  been  a  military 
student  at  Angers,  and  was  not  likely  to  fail  in  gathering  lessons  from 
the  war  in  La  Vendde,  was  perhaps  the  more  impressed  with  Uie  neces- 
sity of  opening  such  wide  roads,  and  guarding  well  the  flanks  of  the 
parties  which  traversed  them  (as  he  so  repeatedly  directs),  from  his  per- 
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ception  of  the  fatal  results  which  had  attended  the  neglect  of  similar 
precautions  by  the  Republican  generals. 

Energetic  and  determined  as  he  was  in  prosecuting  military  measures, 
and  unsparing  in  the  chastisement  of  red-handed  rebellion,  Wellington's 
antipathy  to  martial  law,  and  strong  faith  in  the  ameliorating  efificacy  of 
civil  institutions,  are  here  fully  brought  out.  He  sets  his  face  as  a  flint 
against  the  request  to  '  allow  the  full  operation  of  martial  law '  in  Malabar 
and  Canara  ;  and  disclaims  in  the  most  comprehensive  terms  all  sympathy 
with  so  crude  a  form  of  personal  government  as  the  will  of  the  General. 
When  his  decided  opinion  has  been,  to  a  certain  extent,  overruled,  he 
deeply  regrets  the  temporary  necessity  of  suspending  the  civil  adminis- 
tration ;  and  reconciles  himself  to  it  only  by  the  consideration  that  such 
a  step  was  essential  in  order  to  carry  out  the  disarming  of  the  people : 
this  done,  he  looks  forward  with  complacency  to  the  re-establishment  and 
salutary  action  of  the  ordinary  magistrature.  He  argues  that  this  is 
not  only  a  more  respectable  and  trustworthy  machinery  for  keeping  the 
country  quiet  than  the  military  regime  ;  but,  in  spite  of  its  alleged  costli- 
ness, a  cheaper  expedient  in  the  end,  because  it  is  more  likely  to  super- 
sede the  necessity  of  repeated  military  operations.  And  he  strenuously  ex- 
culpates the  Collector  from  the  charge  of  having  by  his  harshness  driven 
the  inhabitants  to  revolt.  He  does  indeed  advise  him  to  assess  Wynaad 
more  lightly ;  and  offers  to  bear  him  out,  if  he  is  afraid  of  seeming  by 
so  doing  to  condemn  himself  for  his  previous  arrangements.  But  this  is 
on  account  of  the  peculiar  character  of  the  district,  which  is  '  no  object 
to  the  Company  as  one  from  which  revenue  is  to  be  drawn.  It  is  essen- 
tial to  us  to  hold  it  as  a  military  position,  which  awes  the  whole  of  the 
province  of  Malabar.'  Thus  he  implies  no  censure  of  Macleod,  much 
less  any  misgiving  as  to  the  preferableness  of  civil  administration  to 
martial  law.  When  the  troubles  recommence  in  the  upland  region,  he 
is  most  urgent  with  this  officer,  who  though  a  soldier  was  engaged  in 
civil  functions,  that  he  should  instantly  '  take  a  trip  to  Wynaad,'  as  the 
surest  and  only  effectual  way  of  nipping  the  evil  in  the  bud.  And  so 
convinced  is  he  of  this,  that  though  he  contemplates  marching  in  person 
to  suppress  it,  he  plainly  states  that  he  will  not '  go  in '  unaccompanied  by 
the  civil  authorities.  It  may  be  added  that  his  directions  to  the  officer 
who  proposed  to  demolish  indiscriminately  the  deserted  villages  in  the 
disaffected  country  shew  the  same  civic  spirit,  which  is  also  pointedly, 
and  sometimes  amusingly,  manifested  in  other  military  awards  and 
directions,  inserted  in  the  Appendix  \  Equally  significant  is  his  desire 
to  quarter  as  few  troops  as  possible  in  the  scene  of  the  insurrection  ;  and 

'  See  e.g.  Nos,  334,  343,  364,  366,  367,  373,  375,  377,  378. 
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quite  consistent  with  this  general  desire,  his  later  request  for  a  reinforce- 
ment, not  that  he  may  let  loose  upon  the  people  the  horrors  of  war,  but 
as  a  '  moral  demonstration,'  lest  the  idea  that  we  are  fully  occupied  with 
the  INIahrattas  should  promote  the  rising-,  and  so  paralyse  the  civil  govern- 
ment. To  the  same  effect  the  Proclamation  issued  in  Wynaad  may  be 
cited. 

The  case  of  .the  Rajah  of  BuUum  and  his  peculiarly  strong  country 
afforded  a  crucial  test  of  the  efficacy  of  Wellington's  method  of  establish- 
ing order  in  the  backwoods.  The  Company's  maritime  provinces  had  suf- 
fered much  from  the  incursions  and  malign  influence  of  this  determined 
aggressor  ;  and  he  and  his  people  utterly  set  at  naught  the  authority  of 
their  nominal  Sovereign,  the  Rajah  of  INIysore.  But  after  a  while,  he 
was  driven  out  of  the  lower  country,  and  intrenched  himself  within  his 
own  territory  at  Arakeery,  a  district  which  is  graphically  described  by 
Wellington,  who  fully  explains  both  its  natural  and  artificial  advantages 
for  resistance.  Here  then  the  chace  became  hot ;  and  the  English  com- 
mander proceeded  to  apply  his  various  means  of  constraint.  Boiiche  va 
foujoiirs  was  ever  in  his  thoughts ;  and  he  promptly  takes  steps  to  cut  off  all 
supplies  to  his  enemy  from  Canara  and  Coorg,  and  to  foil  his  attempts 
to  forage  nearer  home.  In  concert  with  Poorneah,  to  whose  ability  and 
zeal,  and  the  activity  of  his  soldiers,  he  bears  high  testimony,  he  sur- 
rounds the  devoted  district  with  a  cordon  of  troops ;  planting  also  rein- 
forcements below  the  Ghats,  cutting  no  less  than  three  roads  through  the 
passes  from  Canara,  and  another  right  through  the  heart  of  Bullum  itself 
He  maintains  a  strong  post  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
Rajah's  quarters,  and  others  at  suitable  places,  especially  where  they 
command  the  passes.  Poorneah's  troops,  meanwhile,  explore  and 
occupy  Bullum  in  all  directions,  and  station  themselves  in  the  accessible 
villages.  As  their  success,  backed  by  the  progress  of  the  Company's 
arms,  becomes  more  certain,  Poorneah,  by  Wellington's  advice,  proposes 
an  accommodation  to  the  people — as  distinct  from  their  chief;  on  condi- 
tion of  their  demolishing  their  defences,  surrendering  their  arms,  and 
substantially  recognizing  the  sovereignty  of  Mysore  by  paying  their 
arrears  of  revenue.  To  this  they  consent,  and  the  fulfilment  of  the  terms 
goes  on  apace,  but  not  without  the  stimulus  and  precaution  of  securing 
the  head-men,  the  former  leaders  of  sedition,  detaining  them  as  hostages, 
and  impressing  them  with  the  edifying  spectacle  of  the  public  execution 
of  the  most  guilty.  Thus,  deserted  by  the  bulk  of  his  subjects,  and 
straitened  for  provisions,  the  unfortunate  Rajah  is  fain  to  change  his 
quarters  once  more;  and  with  a  daily  diminishing  number  of  attendants, 
flies  to  the  inaccessible  jungles  that  clothe  the  Western  slopes  of  the 
mountains.     Here  he  is  beset  and  watched,  as  before,  on  all  sides  ;  and 
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at  last,  like  Cocur  de  Lion,  his  quest  of  food  betrays  his  lurking-place,  and 
he  is  captured  by  a  party  of  dismounted  horsemen.  But  his  fate  is  more 
summary  than  that  of  the  great  Crusader.  And  what  Wellington,  with 
grim  jocularity,  calls  his  '  suspension '  closes  the  sylvan  tragedy,  strikes 
terror  into  his  people,  facilitates  the  settlement  of  his  country,  and  attests 
the  accuracy  of  his  conqueror's  judgment. 

Not  the  least  of  Wellington's  anxieties,  it  will  be  observed,  was  lest 
the  public  fervice  should  suffer  from  the  differences  of  opinion,  misunder- 
standings, or  misrepresentations  that  prevailed  among  his  subordinates, 
and  which  tended  to  make  them  unsympathetic,  if  not  antagonistic.  To 
this  circumstance  we  are  indebted  for  the  memorable  testimony  which  he 
has  recorded  in  favour  of  Cornwallis,  as  specially  skilful  in  discerning  the 
merits  of  public  ofBcers,  and  habitually  happy  in  the  choice  of  his  instru- 
ments. Not  less  interesting  is  his  advice  to  Macleod,  which  prophetically 
describes  so  exactly  his  own  attitude,  when  defamation  was  busy  with 
his  name  during  the  earlier  years  of  the  Peninsular  War.  Such  manly 
counsels  must  have  cheered  and  fortified  at  the  time  the  mind  to  which 
they  were  addressed ;  and  how  vividly  must  the  desponding  Collector 
have  recalled  them  in  after  years,  if  he  survived  to  witness  their  exempli- 
fication by  his  whilome  monitor ! 

IV.     THE    NIZAM. 

Lord  Mornington,  soon  after  his  arrival  in  India,  embodied  in  the 
Minute^  already  referred- to  his  views  on  the  dangerous  crisis  which  had 
been  provoked  by  Tippoo's  restless  and  vindictive  intrigues,  culminating  in 
the  mission  to  the  Mauritius.  In  this  celebrated  document  the  Governor- 
General  took  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  condition  of  the  Native 
Powers,  and  of  our  relations  with  them  ;  and  vindicated  a  line  of  action 
with  reference  to  the  Subahdar  of  the  Dekkan,  which  was  adopted  with 
complete  success,  so  far  as  its  immediate  objects  were  concerned.  By 
the  Treaty  then  concluded,  Nizam  Ally  was  assured  that  the  ultra- 
abstemious  policy  of  Shore  was  definitively  abandoned,  and  that  the 
EngUsh  meant  to  stand  his  fast  friends.  And,  in  return,  he  was  disposed 
to  co-operate  cordially  against  the  Sultan.  His  Prime  Minister  was 
favourable  to  us.  With  some  gentle  pressure,  the  French  battalions 
were  quietly  broken  up ;  the  officers  were  deported  to  Europe ;  a  large 
proportion  of  the  sepoys  entered  our  service ;  an  efficient  subsidiary  force, 
under  our  own  control,  was  organized,  which  was  to  be  supplemented 
by  a  contingent  of  the  Nizam's  own  troops ;  and  in  the  Mysore  war  he 
rendered  us  much  more  substantial  aid  than  he  had  given  to  Cornwallis. 

'  See  Welledey  Selections,  pp.  11-57. 
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How  much  this  was  due  to  Wellington's  personal  influence,  and 
official  authority  in  the  Nizam's  camp,  will  be  readily  estimated  by  ob- 
serving his  activity  in  arranging  the  other  preliminaries  of  the  campaign. 
But  it  is  also  worth  while  to  remark,  that  our  feeble  ally's  military 
condition  had  suggested  ideas  to  Wellington,  which  are  freely  reproduced 
in  the  Governor-General's  Minute.  Wellesley  has  been  accused  of  over- 
rating the  danger  threatened  by  the  French  corps  in  the  service  of  the 
Native  Princes.  If  he  did  so  in  this  case  and  at  this  time,  his  military 
brother  certainly  misled  him ;  although  it  will  appear  that  after  the 
IMahratta  war  the  latter  modified  his  view  on  the  general  question.  '  The 
existence,'  says  Wellington,  '  even  for  a  short  time  of  such  a  power  as 
Raymond — may  be  fairly  stated  as  almost  incompatible  with  the  existence 
of  the  British  power  in  the  Carnatic'  That  Raymond's  force  must  be 
dissolved,  and  the  Frenchmen  removed ;  that  even  Englishmen — ad- 
venturers as  they  must  be — could  not  safely  be  allowed  to  repeat 
Raymond's  experiment;  that  we  must  provide,  and  the  Nizam  defray 
the  cost  of,  the  troops  which  are  to  defend  him  and  his  dominions 
from  external  enemies : — all  this  Wellington  asserts  ;  and  the  Governor- 
General  repeats  and  acts  upon  it.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  no  less 
notable  is  the  contrast  between  Wellington's  suggestions,  and  the 
Governor-General's  subsidiary  alliance  system,  in  its  mature  form ;  espe- 
cially after  the  Treaty  of  1800,  which  professed  permanently  to  identify 
the  Nizam's  interests  with  our  own,  and  actually  turned  him  into  a 
thoroughly  dependent,  though  an  uneasy  and  troublesome  vassal.  In 
Wellington's  conception,  at  this  stage,  the  military  association  is  assumed 
to  be  far  looser,  and  more  conditional,  not  to  say  occasional.  To 
prevent  the  payment  of  the  subsidiary  troops  from  falling  into  arrear, 
the  Nizam  is,  on  the  older  plan,  to  appropriate  to  that  object  the 
revenues  of  certain  districts.  But  these  are  to  be  collected  by  the  com- 
manding officer,  who  is  to  account  for  them  to  the  English  Government. 
The  districts  themselves  are  not  to  be  assigned  to  the  Company,  lest 
it  should  be  drawn  into  a  war  in  their  defence  (this  seems  not  very 
consistent  with  the  object  of  the  arrangement) ;  and  that  the  revenues 
may  not  be  absorbed  in  the  general  system  of  the  Company's  finance, 
and  so  imperil  in  a  new  way  the  maintenance  of  the  troops.  This 
proposal  was  ignored  by  the  Governor-General,  and  indeed  did  not  fit 
into  his  scheme.  But  it  will  appear  hereafter  that  Wellington  was 
sensitive  on  the  point ;  and  that  when  the  cry  was  raised  in  England 
for  diminishing  the  Anglo-Indian  army,  he  laid  great  stress  on  the  fact, 
that  large  territories  having  been  ceded  outright  for  the  keeping  up  of 
the  subsidiary  forces,  it  was  not  only  expedient  but  simply  just,  that 
a  much  larger  army  should  be  retained  than  the  arbitrary  assumptions 
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of  the  Directors  had  led  them  to  prescribe.  In  the  present  paper  he 
is  calculating  what  is  required  for  the  protection  of  the  Nizam's  domi- 
nions against  foreign  foes.  But  when  he  considers  later  the  necessity 
of  preserving  internal  tranquillity,  he  shews  clearly,  repeatedly,  and  with 
great  force,  how  much  the  Governor-General's  Treaties,  or  rather  their 
imperfect  execution,  had  left  to  be  desired.  While  Wellesley  plumed 
himself  upon  having  rescued  the  Subahdar  from  the  French  first,  and 
from  the  INIahrattas  afterwards,  and  on  having  induced  him  to  contribute 
largely  to  the  marshalling  of  a  force,  which  was  available  for  the  general 
defence  and  pacification  of  India ;  Wellington,  with  local  experience, 
saw  too  clearly  that  the  Native  State,  as  a  governing  machine,  was  in 
the  worst  possible  working  order.  It  had  long  been  badly  administered. 
And,  since  Wellesley  had  taken  it  in  hand,  it  had  learned  to  lean  too 
exclusively  on  the  English  Power.  It  had  paid  heavily  to  be  protected 
by  that  Power ;  and  it  interpreted  this  claim  very  liberally,  as  exempting 
itself  from  the  obligation  of  maintaining  internal  order  by  its  own  servants 
and  soldiers.  It  had  practically  abandoned  the  sword,  without  which  no 
ruler,  especially  in  India,  could  be  a  terror  to  evil  doers.  It  had  still, 
certainly,  a  quasi  feudal  array  of  Jaghiredars  and  their  followers.  But 
such  levies  were  ill-adapted  to  secure  permanent  tranquillity. 

The  authority  of  the  Government  was  openly  and  constantly  defied 
by  active  freebooters,  and  required  a  very  different  force  for  its  vin- 
dication. Failing  this,  either  the  State  must  fall  to  pieces,  or  the  sub- 
sidiary troops  must  be  doubled,  the  fortresses  be  placed  in  British 
hands,  and  the  whole  system  of  the  connexion  must  be  altered. 

This  subject  must  be  taken  up  again  later.  But  one  or  two  remarks 
connected  with  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  here.  i.  There  is,  at  first 
sight,  as  the  passage  quoted  above  from  the  Cornwallis  correspondence^ 
will  show,  a  startling  contradiction  between  Wellesley's  estimate  of  the 
favourable  results  of  the  subsidiary  alliance  system,  and  the  melancholy 
picture  of  imbecility  and  disorder  in  the  allied  States  presented  by 
his  successor.  Though  it  may  be  said  generally,  that  the  out-going 
Governor-General  was  perhaps  almost  as  much  disposed  to  give  a 
rose-tinted  representation  of  the  state  of  afi'airs,  as  Cornwallis  was 
inclined  to  paint  them  in  the  darkest  hues,  still  WeUington's  corres- 
pondence proves  that  the  contradiction  was  really  less  complete  than 
it  seems  on  the  surface ;  and  that  the  diff"erence  arose  not  a  little 
from  the  point  of  view  in  which  the  troubled  scene  was  surveyed. 
Wellesley's  eager  and  commanding  vision  ranged  at  a  glance  from  the 
past  to  the  future.     Cornwallis  was  absorbed  and  overwhelmed  by  the 

^  See  p.  xxiii,  note. 
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spectacle  immediately  presented  to  his  failing  sight.  Wellesley  com- 
memorated the  destruction  of  the  vast  armaments  that  had  so  long 
oppressed  the  country,  turned  a  great  part  of  it  into  a  desert,  and  per- 
petually menaced  'the  very  existence  of  our  power ;  and  he  proudly 
announced  the  establishment  of  a  system,  which,  when  the  strife  was 
over,  should  guarantee  our  pacific  ascendancy,  and  the  progressive 
development  of  the  hitherto  latent  or  wasted  resources  of  the  native 
States,  under  our  inspiring  and  beneficent  guidance.  He  may  have 
discounted  somewhat  too  liberally  his  hopes  of  the  future.  But  he  was 
fully  justified  in  entertaining  them,  and  in  pointing  out  the  tendency  of 
general  causes  to  realise  them.  Cornwallis  unfortunately  arrived  when 
the  strife  was  not  over,  in  the  midst  of  the  confusion  caused  by  the 
Holkar  war,  and  before  Wellesley  had  had  leisure  to  attend  to  the  internal 
regulation  of  the  States  more  immediately  involved  in  the  previous  hos- 
tilities. Even  had  this  not  been  the  case,  the  inherent  weakness  and 
vices  of  those  States,  and  the  diplomatic  restrictions  which  limited  his 
right  of  interference,  must  have  made  the  task  of  inducing  them  to  fulfil 
their  duties,  and  place  their  so-called  independent  establishments  upon  a 
proper  footing,  a  slow  and  arduous  one.  Thus  Cornwallis's  picture 
reflects  partly  the  inveterate  evils  of  previous  misgovernment,  partly  the 
exhausting  effects  of  the  desperate  crisis  through  which  India  had  been 
passing,  partly  the  still  inchoate  elements  of  a  period  of  transition  to 
better  times.  Wellington  is  the  connecting  link  between  the  two  states- 
men, and  the  interpreter,  and  to  a  certain  extent  the  reconciler,  of 
their  discordant  utterances.  While  he  justifies,  in  the  main,  his 
brother's  foreign  policy,  in  its  more  general  or  imperial  aspect,  he 
enables  us  to  understand  how  unpromising  and  even  disastrous  it  must 
have  seemed,  at  the  moment,  to  the  ultra-pacific  and  ultra-economical 
Cornwallis,  when  he  regarded  only  the  actual  condition  of  the  Nizam's 
or  the  Pcishwa's  internal  or  municipal  government. 

2.  Perhaps  even  he  might  have  taken  some  comfort,  had  he  consi- 
dered carefully  the  state  of  INIysore,  and  read  Wellington's  report  upon  it. 
I  have  already  said  that  circumstances  were  peculiarly  favourable  for  the 
establishment  of  good  government  there.  Still  it  had  actually  been 
established.  And,  apart  from  the  subsidiary  force,  the  Rajah's  military 
system  presented  an  excellent  specimen  of  what  might  be  accomplished, 
under  British  auspices,  in  a  Native  State,  and  a  model  for  imitation  else- 
where. And  the  objection,  that  it  was  the  greater  preponderance  of 
English  power  there  which  had  brought  about  this  exceptionally  favour- 
able state  of  matters,  would  come  with  a  bad  grace  from  those  who 
complained  of  Wellcsley's  officious  interference  with  the  affairs,  and 
destruction  of  the  independence,  of  our  allies. 
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3.  Wellington  admitted  the  evil  as  fully  as  Cornwallis  himself. 
Writing  as  late  as  Jan.  10,  1804,  he  describes  the  state  of  the  Nizam's 
country  as  'chaos  itself  (p.  184).  But  he  was  more  hopeful  of  a 
remedy.  '  The  state,'  he  says,  '  must  have  troops  paid  by  the  public 
revenues,  through  the  medium  of  the  public  officers,  without  the  inter- 
vention of  the  jaghiredars.'  In  the  same  letter  he  suggests  that  our 
Treaty  relations  with  the  Subahdar  would  justify  the  Resident  in  insisting 
upon  the  requisite  reform,  as  a  condition  precedent  to  the  cession  to 
him  of  his  allotted  share  of  the  conquests  from  the  Mahrattas.  The 
Nizam  was  already  bound  to  co-operate  with  a  contingent  of  his  own 
troops.  To  stipulate  that  this  should  be  fully  kept  up,  or  rather  increased 
after  the  peace,  and  should  be  paid  by  the  Treasury,  not  by  assignments 
to  jaghiredars,  and  should  be  in  all  -cases  directly  in  the  service  of  the 
government,  and  not  consist,  as  did  the  infantry,  of  retainers  of  the  feu- 
datories, was  indispensable,  but  was  also  feasible.  To  meet  the  increased 
cost  of  these  reforms  additional  revenue  would  be  required.  The  most 
obvious  and  only  available  internal  resource  appeared  to  be  the  re- 
sumption of  the  jaghires.  But  Wellington  shews  that  this  would  be  an 
objectionable  expedient,  and  holds  that,  with  proper  management,  the 
Nizam's  acquisitions  in  Berar  will  furnish  the  requisite  funds. 

A  propos  of  this  attempt  to  improve  the  terms  of  the  connexion 
between  the  Company  and  the  Nizam,  and  thus  to  serve  the  interests  of 
both  parties,  it  is  not  uninteresting  to  have  a  contemporary  and  inde- 
pendent criticism  on  that  connexion,  from  a  native  statesman  and  subject 
of  our  ally.  Meer  Allum's  peculiar  position  at  the  time  may  have  made 
him  regard  the  arrangement  with  a  rather  prejudiced  eye.  But  it  is 
evident  that  Wellington  attached  importance  to  his  remarks,  and  he 
seems  to  have  taken  some  hints  from  them. 

The  veteran  sovereign  whose  wily  and  chequered  career  was  co-eval 
with  the  rise  of  our  Indian  Empire,  died  at  the  opening  of  the  Mahratta 
War.  But  his  successor,  along  with  his  territories  and  Treaty  obligations, 
inherited  much  of  his  treacherous  and  unscrupulous  disposition.  He  con- 
strained even  Sir  George  Barlow  to  depart  from  his  stereotyped  policy  of 
non-intervention.  And  there  is  a  strong  family  likeness  in  the  un- 
satisfactory circumstances  noticeable  in  the  conduct  of  both,  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  English  alliance,  which  was  supposed  to  associate  their 
interests  so  strictly  with  our  own.  Thus  Wellington  is  convinced  that 
Nizam  Ally  was  in  collusion  with  Holkar,  when  that  adventurer  played 
his  great  part  in  the  Dekkan.  The  sly  trick  by  which  it  was  attempted 
to  entrap  the  English  Government  into  bearing  half  the  expense  of  sub- 
sidizing Meer  Khan,  and  the  difficulties  raised  in  the  execution  of  the 
Treaty  of  Peace,  though  experienced  directly  from  subordinates,  were  no 
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doubt  encouraged  by  the  sovereign.  But  however  symptomatic  of  a 
faithless  temper,  such  acts  sink  into  insignificance  in  comparison  with 
the  conduct  of  the  Nizam  and  his  people  during  the  Mahratta  War.  It 
is  the  more  important  to  observe  the  strong  expressions  of  Wellington 
on  this  occasion,  amounting  to  a  declaration  that  the  principal  object  of 
the  campaign  was  in  a  fair  way  to  be  compromised,  because  Wellesley's 
lordly  disclaimer  of  the  Nizam's  right  to  share  the  conquests,  on  the 
ground  that  he  had  forfeited  all  such  claim  by  failing  to  fulfil  his  part  of 
the  compact,  might  otherwise  appear  rather  in  the  light  of  a  '  too  inge- 
nious '  after-thought.  Some  excuse  may  perhaps  be  made  for  the  non- 
admission  of  the  English  into  Dowlutabad,  when  Bussy's  treacherous 
occupation  of  that  famous  stronghold  is  remembered.  But  as  Wellington 
does  not  exaggerate  when  he  states  that  the  war  was  for  the  defence  of 
the  Nizam  ;  and  as,  in  his  very  careful  and  detailed  reply  to  Castlereagh's 
strictures  on  the  Bassein  Treaty  \  the  argument  turns  mainly  on  the 
necessity  of  making  this  defence  good,  at  all  hazards ;  it  must  have 
seemed  the  very  irony  of  fate,  that  we  should  be  thwarted  in  this 
operation  by  the  very  Prince  whom  we  were  befriending ;  and  that 
Wellesley's  general  policy  should  be  liable  to  be  stukified  by  the  dry 
bones,  which  he  had  undertaken  to  vivify,  rising  up  in  sullen  recal- 
citrance and  silent  judgment  against  him.  Wellesley  has  described 
admirably  the  advantages  of  the  intimate  alliance  with  Nizam-ul- 
Mulk's  successor.  But  the  transmuted  Subahdar  of  the  Dekkan  could 
not  forget  his  lofty  lineage  and  august  pretensions,  nor  fail  to  writhe 
uneasily  in  the  toils  in  which  Bridsh  policy  had  enmeshed  him.  And 
Wellington's  revelations  of  the  inconveniences  to  which  we  were  exposed 
by  our  haughty  but  helpless  dependent  are  necessary  to  enable  us  to 
balance  the  political  account. 

V.     MAHRATTAS. 

1.  Antecedents  of  the  Treaty  of  Bassein. 

That,  after  Wellington's  successful  restoration  of  the  Peishwa  had 
pointed  him  out  for  the  conduct  of  the  ensuing  campaign,  he  com- 
manded the  Dekkan  army  in  the  field  against  Sindia  and  the  Rajah  of 
Berar ;  that  he  distinguished  himself  greatly  in  this  service,  and  in  fighting 
the  batde  of  Assye  shewed  that  the  most  cautious  of  generals  could  be 
bold,  even  to  rashness,  when  the  occasion  required  it,  are  familiar  facts 
to  the  tiro  in  Anglo-Indian  history.  lie  may  also  remember,  that  the 
coup  de  ionnerre  of  Assye  was  soon  followed  by  the  rapid  and  final  rout 

'  See  Wellesley  Selections,  pp.  273-298. 
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of  Argaum ;  that  what  the  victor's  military  genius  had  accomplished,  his 
diplomatic  address,  firmness,  and  moderation  followed  up,  by  the  con- 
clusion of  the  two  Treaties  of  Deogaum  and  Surje  Angengaum,  which 
restored  peace  on  equitable  terms.  And  even  the  cursory  reader  of  the 
Wellesley  Despatches  is  not  unlikely  to  have  been  impressed  by  another 
example  of  Wellington's  intimate  knowledge  and  versatile  handling  of 
Mahratta  politics,  which  Mr.  IMontgomery  Martin  inserted  in  his  Ap- 
pendix, and  the  present  Editor  in  his  Wellesley  Selections  (pp.  273-298), 
and  which,  in  a  recent  and  able  paper  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  (No.  303, 
p.  41)  is  described  as  'an  exhaustive  and  convincing  refutation  of  the 
argument  contained  in  Lord  Castlereagh's  Minute ' — impugning  the 
terms  of  the  Governor-General's  Treaty  with  the  Peishwa. 

But  far  as  all  this  goes  to  establish  Wellington's  claim  to  a  very  close 
connexion  with  his  brother's  Mahratta  policy;  the  papers  before  us  prove, 
that  his  influence  on  the  moulding  and  working  out  of  that  policy,  both 
as  a  formal  adviser,  an  agent,  and  an  independent  critic,  was  much 
greater  and  more  general  than  less  authentic  and  detailed  sources  of 
information  would  lead  us  to  imagine. 

According  to  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  Governor-General's 
Minute  of  August  12,  1798,  it  was  essential  to  give  renewed  effect  to 
the  Triple  Alliance  which  had  resulted  in  the  signal  defeat  of  Tippoo  a 
few  years  before ;  and  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  the  Peishwa  in 
overaweing  or,  if  necessary,  making  war  upon  him.  But  Sindia's 
ascendancy  at  Poona  made  this  impossible.  An  impatient  politician, 
or  an  ambitious  soldier,  especially  if  conscious  of  military  capacity, 
might  have  been  inclined  to  insist,  that  the  Sultan's  active  hostility  being 
proved,  and  the  Peishwa  being  bound  to  assist  us  against  him,  Sindia's 
contravention  of  our  just  claim  for  aid  itself  amounted  to  an  act — or 
rather  a  course — of  hostility,  and  made  it  allowable  for  us  to  coerce 
him  into  the  adoption  of  a  less  obstructive  line.  And  the  more  so,  as 
he  was  shrewdly  suspected  of  being  in  positive  league  with  our  enemy. 
Not  so  Wellington.  He  regards  the  question  as  an  English  citizen, 
strictly  bound  by  the  authority  of  Parliament.  To  take  up  arms  for  the 
purpose  of  rescuing  the  Peishwa  from  Sindia's  tutelage,  would  violate 
both  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  the  Act  of  Parliament.  And  though 
Sindia's  actual  alliance  with  Tippoo  would  fully  justify  us  in  attacking 
him,  that  alliance  '  must  not  be  a  mere  surmise.'  Thus,  long  after 
Tippoo's  rapid  overthrow  had  bafflled  Dowlut  Rao's  calculations,  he 
continued  with  impunity  to  thwart  the  Governor- General's  persevering 
attempts  to  ante-date  the  Treaty  of  Bassein ;  and  Wellington  had  to 
complain,  that  both  the  suppression  of  Dhoondiah,  and  the  tranquil- 
lization  of  the   Peishwa's   southern   dominions,  and   consequently  the 
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security  of  our  own  frontier,  were  seriously  impeded  by  his  sinister 
influence.  Thougli  from  an  early  period  he  assumed,  that  our  armed 
intervention  at  Poona  would  ultimately  become  necessary,  and  regarded 
with  unfeigned  anxiety  the  formidable  power  of  Sindia;  he  was  equally 
anxious  to  be  well-prepared  for  the  crisis  when  it  should  arrive,  and  to 
guard  against  the  renewed  temptations  to  premature  action,  which  both 
Sindia's  and  the  Peishwa's  disinclination  to  the  alliance  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  Governor-General's  impatience  on  the  other,  were  con- 
tinually occasioning.  Thus  he  recommends,  that  the  family  of  our  old 
coadjutor,  Pursheram  Bhow,  should  be  reconciled  to  the  Peishwa,  and 
restored  to  their  possessions,  so  as  to  form  both  a  check  on  Sindia's 
encroachments  southward,  and  a  friendly  medium  for  us,  on  approaching 
the  future  scene  of  hostilities.  Thus  also,  he  is  at  first  anxious  that 
Sindia  should  be  constrained  to  leave  Poona,  and  return  to  Hindostan ; 
although,  when  the  truth  dawns  gradually  on  him,  that  Baji  Rao  is  by  no 
means  simply  the  mouthpiece  of  his  domineering  subject,  but  is  himself 
decidedly  averse  to  the  Governor-General's  proposed  arrangement,  he  is 
less  inclined,  for  the  present,  to  press  this  step.  So  too,  he  gives  timely 
intimation  that  when  we  interpose,  it  must  be  with  a  commanding  force, 
so  as  to  prove  that  we  are  in  earnest,  and  thus  fix  at  once  the  wavering 
disposition  of  the  southern  jaghiredars.  And  the  Memorandum  on 
military  operations  in  the  Mahratta  country — at  once  so  comprehensive 
and  so  minute — shews  how  closely  he  has  scanned  the  expected  theatre 
of  war,  and  how  methodically  he  has  digested  the  information  acquired 
in  the  course  of  the  campaign  against  Dhoondiah.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  he  is  as  much  averse  as  ever  to  breaking  the  law,  and  providing 
either  for  our  own  security,  or  for  the  alleged  welfare  of  India  at  large, 
by  doing  evil  that  good  may  come,  and  violating  obvious  principles  of 
natural  equity,  in  the  pursuit  of  problematical  advantages.  His  language 
on  this  subject  is  really  remarkable,  not  least  (many  may  think)  in  its 
appHcability  to  a  recent  and  not  very  dissimilar  combination  of  political 
circumstances.  After  concluding  that  '  hostility  on  our  part  might  be 
thought  a  breach  of  the  laws  for  the  government  of  this  empire,'  he 
proceeds : — 

*  But  not  only  might  it  be  considered  in  that  light,  but  as  an  act  of  great 
political  injustice.  In  fact,  one  country  has  no  right  to  commence  a  war  upon 
anotlicr  because  at  some  time  or  other  that  other  may  form  an  alliance  with 
its  enemy  prejudicial  to  its  interests,  and  because  it  refuses  to  draw  closer  the 
terms  of  its  alliance  with  the  country  which  proposes  it.  The  question  of 
peace  or  war  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  only  the  probability  of  success,  but  must 
depend  upon  other  circumstances,  and  in  this  country  must  depend  upon  the 
prospect  of  being  attacked  by  the  power  with  which  it  is  proposed  to  go  to 
war.     'I'hese  general  principles  are  certain.'     (pp.  202,  3.) 

And  he  suggests  that  the  withdrawal  of  his  own  army  from  the  Peishwa's 
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country  will  be  likely  to  counteract  Baji  Rao's  inclination  to  throw  him- 
self into  the  hands  of  the  French,  in  order  to  curb  our  influence. 

But  it  was  not  only  on  grounds  of  legality  and  justice  that  he  depre- 
cated a  hasty  resort  to  force.  His  intuitive  insight  into  native  character, 
and  his  sagacity  in  anticipating  the  probable  course  which  such  capricious 
tempers  would  be  apt  to  pursue,  have  been  noticed  by  the  historian  of 
the  Mahrattas.  And  he  began  very  early  to  mistrust  the  Peishwa,  and  to 
beware  of  making  any  forward  movement  to  help  him,  at  the  risk  of  being 
afterwards  disavowed  by  Baji  Rao.  This  mistrust  gradually  ripened  into 
a  full  conviction  of  that  Prince's  faithlessness  to  the  alliance,  after  it  had 
been  concluded,  and  later  into  an  assurance  of  his  personal  antipathy  to 
Wellington  himself,  an  antipathy  easy  to  understand,  and  quite  mutual. 

Considering  the  use  afterwards  made  of  Amrut  Rao  by  Holkar,  it  is 
worth  notice  that,  in  October  1800,  Wellington  is  inclined  to  be  guided 
by  the  opinion  of  Amrut '  and  the  Peishwa's  friends,'  in  determining  when 
he  is  'to  begin  to  act.'  Circumstances  changed;  and  the  crisis  came 
about  in  a  manner  altogether  unexpected.  But  Wellington  did,  after  all, 
turn  Amrut  Rao  to  good  account ;  and  in  the  Appendix  will  be  found 
a  curious  chapter  of  secret  history  penned  long  afterwards,  which  explains 
this  matter,  and  will  demand  attention  in  its  proper  place. 

2.  From  the  Conclusion  of  the  Treaty  to  the  Rupture  with  the 

Confederates. 

The  Treaty  of  Bassein  was,  even  in  its  immediate  consequences,  the 
most  momentous  com.pact  ever  concluded  by  the  Anglo-Indian  Govern- 
ment. Like  the  earlier  Treaty  with  the  Nizam,  it  degraded  the  Peishwa 
from  an  independent  Prince  to  a  vassal  of  the  Company.  It  broke  up 
for  ever  the  loose  and  jarring,  but  still,  in  some  sense,  real  political  con- 
federacy, or  as  it  perhaps  ought  rather  to  be  called  '  family  compact ' 
between  that  Prince  and  its  other  members ;  two  of  whom,  the  Bonslay 
and  the  Guikwar,  belonged  to  the  official  hierarchy  established  by  Sivaji  ; 
the  other  two,  Sindia  and  Holkar,  had  risen  to  power  subsequently,  as 
the  Peishwa's  lieutenants  in  Malwa ;  though  in  the  course  of  a  genera- 
tion they  had  come  to  rival,  and  had  eventually  overshadowed,  their 
patron  and  master.  Again,  the  treaty  of  Bassein  completed  the  diplo- 
matic cordon  whereby  the  Nizam,  whose  security  was  essential  to  our  own, 
was  fenced  off  from  the  ever  imminent  aggressions  of  the  Mahrattas, 
acting  in  the  name  of  their  head.  For  it  constituted  the  British  Govern- 
ment the  arbiter  of  all  differences  between  him  and  his  traditional  foes. 
It  further  justified  the  Governor-General,  from  his  own  point  of  view,  in 
regulating,  to  an  almost  unlimited  extent,  the  political  relations  of  the 
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Mahrattas  themselves;  while  the  command  of  the  Peishwa's  country, 
which  it  secured  to  us,  greatly  facilitated  our  control  over  their  military 
movements. 

And  as  these  consequences  were  sufficiently  obvious,  and  sufficiently 
unpalatable  both  to  Baji  Rao  himself,  and  to  the  three  greater  INIahratta 
Chiefs,  they  one  and  all  entered  their  hearty  protest  against  it,  though 
in  different  ways,  and  with  different  results.  The  Peishwa  had  no  sooner 
concluded  the  alliance,  and  begun  to  realise  his  position — as  that  of  the 
horse  in  his  fabled  contest  with  the  stag,  than  he  began  to  repent  of  it, 
and  to  pursue  that  course  of  secret  obstruction  and  restless  chicanery, 
which  eventually  led  to  his  dethronement,  the  formal  abolition  of  his 
office,  and  the  annexation  of  his  territories.  Sindia  and  the  Rajah  of 
Berar  sulked,  grumbled,  blustered,  and  shuffled,  until  the  tempest  of  a 
war  which  they  had  provoked  swept  them  from  the  field,  placed  them  at 
our  mercy,  at  their  expense  added  a  large  part  of  India  to  our  dominions, 
placed  the  imperial  city  at  our  disposal,  and  consigned  to  our  hands  the 
custody  of  the  Emperor  himself.  Holkar,  unwarned  by  their  fate,  followed 
their  example,  and  was  not  less  signally  routed ;  but  was  rescued  by  the 
intervention  of  a  Deus  ex  machina  in  the  person  of  Sir  George  Barlow. 
And  stoutly  as  the  new  Governor-General  strove  to  roll  back  the  tide 
of  time,  and  to  dispute  the  inexorable  logic  of  facts,  it  soon  became 
apparent  that,  for  good  or  for  evil,  the  remoter  consequences  of  the 
Treaty  of  Bassein  were  unavoidable ;  that,  in  our  case,  not  to  advance 
was  to  recede ;  that  the  Mahrattas  must  once  for  all  learn  to  recognize 
their  fallen  fortunes,  and  respect  the  greatness  to  which  their  hostility 
had  exalted  us ;  that  the  Peishwaship,  the  symbol  of  an  extinct  political 
system,  must  be  suppressed ;  and  the  defensive  alliance  scheme,  having 
served  its  turn,  must  be  replaced  by  the  definitive  and  avowed  supremacy 
of  the  Company  over  friends  and  former  foes  alike. 

Thus  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say,  that  while  previously  to  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  Treaty  of  Bassein  there  existed  a  British  Empire  in  India, 
that  Treaty,  by  its  direct  or  indirect  operation,  gave  the  Company  the 
Empire  of  India.  Cornwallis  himself  had  spoken  of  the  Directors  as 
collectively  Emperors ;  and  had  removed  one  great  obstacle  to  their  uni- 
versal supremacy  by  breaking  the  power  of  Tippoo,  and  stripping  him 
of  one  half  of  his  dominions.  But  Cornwallis  still  regarded,  and  aimed 
at  maintaining,  the  Company  as  one  among  several  independent  sove- 
reigns ;  though  the  innate  superiority  of  his  countrymen's,  and  especially 
of  his  own  character  over  that  of  their  native  rivals  tended  to  make  him, 
as  the  representative  of  British  rule  in  the  Peninsula,  primus  inter  pares. 
He  was  not  indeed  so  ignorant  of  the  temper  of  the  Indian  Princes,  or  so 
wanting  in  discernment  of  the  moving  springs  of  their  activity,  as  to  con- 
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template  the  possibility  of  effecting  a  stable  political  equilibrium,  by  the 
establishment  of  a  balance  of  power,  with  the  general  concurrence  and 
sincere  co-operation  of  such  Potentates.  But  he  no  doubt  hoped,  that 
while  the  military  efficiency  of  the  Company,  so  strikingly  displayed  in 
his  Mysore  war,  and  its  reputation,  so  greatly  enhanced  on  that  occasion, 
would  shield  both  us  and  our  allies  from  wanton  attack ;  our  cordial  de- 
fensive alliance  with  the  Nizam  and  the  Peishwa,  the  moderation  which 
he  had  shewn  in  sparing  Tippoo,  when  he  might  have  destroyed  him,  the 
spectacle  of  our  growing  prosperity  from  the  cultivation  of  the  arts  of 
peace,  and  the  personal  and  official  influence  of  himself  and  his  suc- 
cessors, might  gradually  wean  over  the  Indian  rulers  to  a  better  mind, 
and  a  stronger  mutual  disposition  to  live  and  let  live.  Failing  this,  he 
was  prepared  to  let  them  prey  on  each  other;  while  the  British 
Government,  quietly  reposing  on  its  laurels,  and  improving  its  adminis- 
tration, but  not  unprepared  for  war,  would  naturally  grow  stronger ; 
as  its  ambitious  and  anarchic  competitors  would,  by  an  opposite  course, 
proportionally  decline ;  if  not,  at  last,  spontaneously  succumb  to  our 
superior  force,  moral  authority,  and  regulative  capacity.  Such,  so  far 
as  he  faced  the  problem  of  the  remote  future,  was  perhaps  the  rather 
vague  hope,  or  the  dream,  of  this  excellent  and  enlightened,  but  gentle, 
cautious,  and  scrupulous  statesman. 

Lord  Mornington's  mind  was  cast  in  a  different  mould.  Constitution- 
ally imperial,  profound  and  far-sighted  in  his  conception  of  the  con- 
ditions of  political  order  and  social  well-being,  conscious  of  great  powers 
of  organization,  confident  in  his  own  judgment,  when  duly  informed  by 
an  indefatigable  examination  of  experts  in  their  several  departments, 
dauntless  in  accepting  responsibility,  unwearying  in  his  endeavours  to 
bend  circumstances  to  his  will,  fertile  in  expedients,  sagacious  in  andci- 
pating  and  providing  for  the  shifting  combinations  of  political  elements, 
and  master  of  a  style  so  lofty,  high-principled,  argumentative,  and  ex- 
haustive, that  it  tends  to  silence  opposition,  even  when  it  fails  to  carry 
conviction,  and  that  the  eager  advocate  assumes  with  no  bad  grace 
the  attitude  of  the  deliberate  and  impartial  judge  : — such  a  man  was,  in 
no  case,  Hkely  to  rest  satisfied  with  Cornwallis's  modest  estimate  of  a 
Governor-General's  proper  part  in  the  international  politics  of  India. 
And  although  both  the  wishes  of  his  employers,  the  embarrassed  state  of 
the  Company's  finances  at  his  accession,  and  the  Parliamentary  prohibi- 
tion not  only  of  offensive  measures,  but  even  of  new  defensive  alliances 
except  in  extreme  and  rigidly  defined  cases,  presented  the  most  serious 
obstacles  to  an  enterprising  policy ;  yet  the  serious  emergency — as  he  has 
so  fully  explained  in  his  great  Minute — certainly  called  for  special  precau- 
tions; and  impelled  him  to  devise  his  ingenious  subsidiary  alliance  system. 
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which  besides  reducing  the  Sultan  to  order,  in  one  way  or  other,  was  in- 
tended, without  violating  the  Act  of  Parliament,  to  assure  the  permanent 
predominance  of  the  British  Power  over  the  native  States,  to  exclude  the 
French  from  their  dominions,  to  pacify  the  country,  and  to  extend,  as  far 
as  possible,  the  blessing  of  better  government  to  its  miserable  inhabitants. 
That  Tippoo  was  not  the  man  to  acquiesce  without  a  struggle  in  such  a 
system,  could  not  reasonably  be  doubted.  But  his  hostility  led  to  its  im- 
mediate acceptance  by  the  Nizam,  and  to  its  establishment  in  the  revived 
Hindoo  Kingdom  of  INIysore.  Nor  can  Lord  Mornington  have  seriously  be- 
lieved that  the  Peishwa  would  voluntarily  accede  to  it.  But  he  hoped  much 
both  from  his  fears  and  his  cupidity.  With  Sindia,  however,  at  his  elbow, 
Baji  Rao  was  not  to  be  bribed  into  compliance  by  a  share  of  the  Sultan's 
spoils,  nor  charmed  over  by  the  Governor-General's  diplomatic  blandish- 
ments, nor  coerced  by" the  terror  of  threats  which,  though  unuttered,  his 
lively  and  timorous  imagination  was  quite  capable  of  reading  between  the 
lines  of  the  persevering  and  rather  peremptory  correspondence.  Even  in 
his  extremity,  Baji  Rao  yielded — eKav  afKovri  ye  Bv^ia.  And  what  had  been 
really  gained  by  the  transaction  ^  Would  the  Governor-General  be  thereby 
enabled  to  dominate  not  only  the  Peishwa,  but  the  whole  Mahralta 
League?  Or  was  it  simply,  in  Wellington's  words,  'a  Treaty  with  a 
cipher?'  Events  only  could  determine.  I  have  elsewhere^  endeavoured 
to  estimate  fairly  this  very  difficult  question.  I  will  now  try  to  collect  the 
most  important  indications  of  Wellington's  sentiments  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, as  they  were  thrown  out  freely  and  fully  in  his  correspondence  at 
the  period  comprised  in  this  Section.  His  systematic  vindication  of  the 
Treaty,  in  answer  to  Lord  Casdcreagh's  objections,  was  of  course  more 
cautiously  worded,  as  became  a  formal  apology. 

It  is  evident  that  he  did  not  regard  the  Peishwa's  tardy  and  con- 
strained assent  to  the  Treaty  with  the  complacency  and  eagerness 
which  the  Governor-General  testified,  by  signing  its  fundamental  stipu- 
lations on  the  same  day  that  he  received  them.  He  knew  too  well 
Baji  Rao's  character,  his  treatment  of  the  southern  jaghiredars,  and 
the  sentiments  they  entertained  towards  him.  Nor  had  he  much  faitli 
in  the  quasi  feudal  lineaments  detected  in  the  IMahratta  '  ccyistitution  ' 
by  the  Governor-General,  according  to  whom  the  greater  Chiefs  as 
feudatories  owed  allegiance  to  the  Peishwa  as  over-lord.  Nor  did  the 
assumption  appear  to  him  a  very  practical  one,  that  the  Peishwa  was 
their  sovereign,  they  simply  his  subjects ;  or  that  he  was  the  head,  they 
the  subordinate  members  of  the  body  politic ;  so  that,  when  the  Peishwa 
had  been  jiut  in  leading  strings,  the  rest  ought  to  have  followed  suit, 

*  See  Wellesley  Selections,  Survey,  See,  pp.  xviii — xxx. 
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as  a  matter  of  course  ;  given  in  their  respective  adhesions  to  the  sub- 
sidiary alliance  system,  and  thus  become  doubly  dependent  on  the 
English  Power.  His  strong  common  sense  reminded  him  too  forcibly 
of  the  facts,  that  useful  as  the  assumption  of  the  Peishwa's  supremacy 
over  these  Chiefs  might  be  in  putting  them  in  the  wrong  in  an  argument, 
or  in  getting  up  a  case  for  adjudication  in  England,  the  Peishwa  had 
long  been  a  puppet  in  their  hands ;  that  the  despised  and  outlawed 
Holkar  had  just  dethroned  him,  and  set  up  an  anti-Peishwa ;  that 
Sindia  had  long  comported  himself  as  an  independent  Prince ;  and  in 
spite  of  the  rout  of  one  of  his  detachments  at  Poona,  was  still  dominant 
at  Delhi  and  over  a  large  part  of  Hindostan,  and  was  by  far  the  most 
powerful  native  ruler  in  India;  while  the  Rajah  of  Berar,  though  weaker 
in  a  military  sense,  had  not  only  acted  independently,  but  by  his  alleged 
relationship  to  Sivaji  had  a  reserved  claim  to  the  allegiance  of  the  whole 
Mahratta  people.  In  the  face  of  these  facts  the  Governor-General's 
plausible  theory  of  the  Peishwa's  feudal,  hegemonic,  or  sovereign  authority 
resolved  itself  into  a  cobweb  tissue  ;  and  Wellington  notices  it  only  to 
disparage  it.  Indeed,  he  goes  further.  He  finds  in  the  Treaty  itself 
a  virtual  recognition  of  the  past  independence  of  the  so-called  feudatories 
or  rebels,  by  its  sanction  of  their  encroachments  upon  their  putative 
sovereign  or  lord  paramount.  For  he  maintains  that  so  far  from  being 
injured,  they  are  actually  benefitted  by  an  arrangement,  which  guaran- 
tees to  them  possessions  acquired,  at  the  Peishwa's  expense,  during 
the  recent  troubles.  Again,  although  he  writes  sympathetically  to  the 
Governor-General  on  the  conclusion  of  the  Treaty ;  supplies  him  with 
facts  for  its  vindication ;  exhorts  him  to  dismiss  anxiety  as  to  the  criti- 
cism of  '  Httle  minds'  about  its  mischievous  tendency;  insists  on  the 
danger  of  going  back  from  it  on  account  of  the  rising  murmurs  and 
threatening  demonstrations  of  Sindia  and  the  Bonslay  ;  carries  it  out  so 
energetically  by  his  march  on  Poona ;  confirms  it  by  beating  down  the 
opposition  of  the  Confederates,  and  defends  it  so  elaborately  against 
Castlereagh's  strictures: — still,  in  spite  of  all  this,  his  utterances  from 
day  to  day  are  as  far  as  possible  from  expressing  an  unqualified  approval 
of  it,  and  sometimes  amount  to  a  most  decided  disapproval.  The  causes 
of  this  unfavourable  tone  are  not  far  to  seek.  Besides  a  more  general 
objection,  to  be  mentioned  presently,  Baji  Rao  was  his  bete  noir :  he 
almost  despaired  of  doing  any  good  work  with  such  a  yoke-fellow. 
He  sometimes  speaks  the  truth  to  the  Governor -General,  without 
thinking  it  advisable  at  the  moment  to  speak  the  whole  truth,  much  less 
to  inflict  on  him,  in  the  midst  of  his  anxious  toils,  the  full  bitterness  of 
his  heart,  which  he  pours  forth,  in  the  confidence  of  private  friendship, 
to  less  responsible  agents  in  the  great  enterprise.     And  this  snppressio 
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vert  might  be  easily  garbled  and   distorted  into  something  very  like  a 
suggestio  falsi.     Thus  he  encourages  his  brother  in  the  idea,  that  it  was 
clearly  right  to  take  up  the  Peishwa's    cause  against  Holkar,   and   to 
conclude  a  Treaty  with  him  for  his  restoration,  even  at  the  remote  risk  of 
thereby  occasioning  a  Mahratta  war.     For  this  he  thinks  the  most  likely 
mode  of  averting  such  a  war,  which  otherwise  must  have  occurred  under 
less  favourable  circumstances.     But  before  going  so  far  he  had  already, 
in  a  few  pregnant  words,  hinted  his  uneasiness  on  the  subject,  which 
at  a  later  day  led  him  to  the   momentarily  despairing  conclusion,  that 
the  Treaty  ought  to  be  replaced  by  an  arrangement  entirely  different 
in   its  leading   principles.     'We   must   depend,'  he  had  said  (p.  219), 
'  upon  the  personal  character  of  the  Peshwa,  and  upon  the  manner  in 
which  the  new  Treaty  will  work,  upon  which  points  I  shall  defer   to 
write  anything  until  I  am  better  informed.'     When  he  was  better  in- 
formed,   and   experienced   how   badly  the    Treaty  did  work,  from   the 
Peishwa's  misconduct  and  confirmed  treachery,  he  submitted  the  facts 
to  the  Governor-General,  and  left  him  to  draw  his  own  conclusions. 
But  to  Close  and  Malcolm  he  unbosomed  himself  unreservedly.     Thus 
to  the  latter  he  writes,  repeating  an  old  objection  to  which  he  gives  new 
force,  and  which  in  fact  goes  far  to  impugn  the  indiscriminate  applica- 
tion, if  not  the  abstract  policy,  of  Wellesley's  cherished  instrument : — 

'One  bad  consequence  of  these  subsidiary  treaties  is,  that  they  entirely 
annihilate  the  military  power  of  the  governments  with  which  Me  contract 
them;  and  their  reliance  for  their  defence  is  exclusively  upon  us'  (p.  244). 

And  he  continues  : — 

*  In  what  manner  then  ought  the  alliance  to  be  modelled  ?  In  my  opinion, 
we  ought  to  withdraw  from  Poonah,  and  leave  some  chance  that  the  principal 
chiefs  may  have  the  power  of  the  state  in  their  hands ;  we  ought  to  keep  up 
our  connexion  with  the  Peshwah,  so  that  he  might  not  be  trampled  upon  ;  at 
the  same  time,  we  ought  to  increase  our  influence  over  the  chiefs  of  the 
Empire,  in  order  that  it  may  preponderate  in  all  possible  cases  in  which  the 
state  should  be  called  upon  to  decide.  In  short,  I  would  preserve  the  exist- 
ence of  the  state ;  and  guide  its  actions  by  the  weight  of  British  influence, 
rather  than  annihilate  it,  and  establish  new  powers  in  India  by  the  subsidiary 
treaty.' 

And  he  concludes  : — 

*  Upon  the  whole,  I  see  no  prospect  under  the  present  treaty,  and  I  should 
decidedly  alter  it,  when  a  fair  opportunity  may  offer.' 

Nor  is  this  the  last  occasion  on  which  he  speculates  on  the  desirable- 
ness of  leaving  Baji  Rao  more  to  his  own  devices. 

The  truth  is,  there  seems  to  have  been  a  constant  and  severe  struggle 
,in  his  mind  between  the  practical  soldier's  antipathy  to  military  shams 
and  'too  ingenious'  political  fictions,  and  an  almost  invincible  repug- 
nance to  a  close  and  responsible  connexion  with  such  a  man  as  Baji 
Rao,  on  the  one  hand ;  and  on  the  other,  the  claims  of  political  expe- 
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diency  and  loyal  deference  to  the  Governor-General's  authority,  and 
determined  preference  for  the  subsidiary  alliance  system.  He  had,  from 
the  first,  a  sufficiently  bad  opinion  of  the  Peishwa.  But  he  gave  him 
the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  how  far  he  would  amend  his  ways,  when 
reduced  to  depend  on  our  help.  And  at  first  he  seemed  cordial ;  then 
cool ;  then  feckless  ;  next  suspiciously  supine,  if  not  obstructive  ;  later 
unquestionably  and  actively  unfriendly  ;  at  last,  '  in  the  shape  of  a  friend, 
our  worst  enemy.'  Such  are  the  phases  which  are  faithfully  reflected 
in  Wellington's  correspondence,  and  which  successively  modify  his  whole 
view  of  the  position  of  affairs.  There  was  nothing  surprising  in  this 
series  of  phases.  But  it  was  not  reassuring,  and  to  Wellington  personally 
it  was  almost  intolerable.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  there  were  positive 
and  considerable  advantages  in  the  alliance  :  it  would  not  be  easy  at 
any  time,  it  was  out  of  the  question  at  the  moment,  to  cancel  it,  and  the 
Governor-General  must  decide  how  far  it  could  or  should  be  modified. 
Such,  on  the  whole,  seems  to  have  been  Wellington's  frame  of  mind 
towards  the  end  of  the  period  preceding  the  war. 

What,  then,  were  the  advantages  of  the  Treaty  which  he  did  recog- 
nize? (i)  I  have  already  said,  that  it  was  a  necessary  complement  of 
our  engagements  for  the  general  defence  of  the  Nizam,  and  that  his 
security  was  by  no  means  unessential  to  our  own.  He  had  been  con- 
stantly threatened,  and  frequently  plundered  by  the  Mahrattas  ;  and  only 
by  controlling  the  Peishwa's  Durbar  could  we  peacefully  protect  him, 
perhaps  save  him  from  destruction.  Wellington's  apology  for  the 
Treaty  is  very  emphatic  on  this  point.  (2)  Had  Holkar  been  left 
undisturbed,  the  exhausted  state  of  the  Peishwa's  territories  must  have 
compelled  him  to  seek  subsistence  for  his  Pindari  bands  in  the  Nizam's, 
and  after  a  while  in  our  own  districts.  We  must  then  have  fought  him 
with  a  less  exclusive  command  of  our  own  and  our  ally's  resources.  It 
may  indeed  be  objected  that  Holkar  might  have  preferred  to  return  north- 
wards, as  he  afterwards  did.  But  Wellington  (I  suppose)  assumed  that 
the  fear  of  Sindia's  unbroken  power  and  unslaked  animosity,  combined 
with  the  less  wasted  condition  of  the  Nizam's  country,  and  the  still 
stronger  attractions  of  our  own,  would  have  outweighed  the  dread  of 
offending  the  British  Government.  (3)  The  Treaty,  and  the  prompt 
steps  taken  in  pursuance  of  it,  not  only  averted  this  danger,  but  made 
it  highly  probable  that  we  should  avoid  a  INIahratta  war  altogether,  at 
least  at  that  juncture.  It  is  curious  to  observe  how  confidently  this 
probability  is  asserted,  how  persistently  it  is  repeated,  how  late  it  is 
abandoned.  But  though  every  instramentality  that  Wellington  had 
recommended  was  employed,  he  was  for  once  completely  wrong  in  his 
prophecy,  nay,  doubly  wrong,  considering  Holkar's  subsequent  explosion. 

c  2 
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(4)  Again,  in  case  of  such  an  issue,  he  assumed  that  the  Peishwa's 
country  would  afford  an  advanced  base  for  assailing  the  Confederates. 
On  this  point  he  lays  much  stress,  and  recurs  to  it  frequently.  And 
the  great  campaign  of  1803  fully  illustrated  it.  But  the  advantage 
was  much  diminished  by  the  previous  devastation  of  the  country,  and 
the  character  and  conduct  of  its  ruler.  His  treatment  of  the  southern 
jaghiredars  made  them,  at  best,  lukewarm  in  his  cause,  and  endangered 
the  communications  of  the  British  armies  with  the  Company's  piovinces, 
and  with  Mysore.  After  making  all  fair  allowance  for  previous  disorder 
and  administrative  inability,  Wellington  was  convinced  that  much  of 
the  difficulty  which  he  experienced  in  obtaining  transport  and  other 
military  requisites  from  Poona  and  the  country  around  was  deliberately 
created,  and  clearly  proved  that  Baji  Rao  was  playing  us  false.  Thus 
to  Close  he  writes  in  terms  which  contrast  strikingly  with  his  earlier 
language  to  the  Governor-General : — 

*  The  difficulties,  however,  in  which  this  corps  is  likely  to  be  involved  will 
be  an  useful  lesson  to  governments,  and  to  us  ail :  first,  to  avoid  entering  into 
a  treaty  with  a  prince,  the  only  principle  of  whose  character  that  is  known  is 
insincerity ;  and  next,  to  avoid,  if  possible,  to  enter  upon  a  campaign  at  the 
distance  of  700  miles  from  our  own  resources  ;  not  only  not  having  the  govern- 
ment of  the  country  on  our  side,  but,  in  the  shape  of  a  friend,  our  worst 
enemy'  (p.  247). 

Yet  the  contradiction  is  more  apparent  than  real.  He  had  reserved 
his  opinion  on  the  Peishwa's  character  and  the  working  of  the  Treaty. 
He  now  finds  that  his  worst  fears  are  confirmed  ;  and  he  moralises  ac- 
cordingly. But  when  the  actual  contest  came,  he  contrived  to  supply  his 
wants,  in  spite  of  obstacles  very  similar  to  those  with  which  he  afterwards 
so  ably  and  successfully  grappled  in  Spain. 

On  the  whole,  though  he  appreciates  the  Governor-General's  ulterior 
objects,  and  shews  a  real  anxiety  to  avert  war,  his  estimate  of  the  situa- 
tion is  determined  mainly  by  professional  considerations.  We  have 
made  a  good  bargain,  but  with  a  bad  customer.  And  if  we  are  to  fight 
his  battles,  we  must  take  care  that  he  does  not  mar  our  efforts  by  shirking 
and  contravening  his  part  of  the  agreement,  as  its  very  terms  incline  him 
to  endi  avour  to  do.  And  when  the  present  business  is  finished,  it  may 
be  well  to  revise  the  contract.  Its  recommendation,  I  may  add,  from  the 
Gallophobic  point  of  view,  he  thinks  doubtful.  For  it  may  combine  the 
Mahrattas  against  us,  rather  than  with  us  against  the  French.  Still  the 
question  is  of  the  less  moment,  as  the  French  can  never  co-operate  effec- 
tually with  the  IMahrattas. 

But  if  the  Treaty,  which  to  the  Governor- General  seemed  a  master- 
piece of  diplomacy,  and  the  coping  stone  of  a  solid  political  structure, 
was  in  his  eyes  rather  a  piece  de  circonstance  in  a  sudden  emergency ;  he 
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showed  no  want  of  alacrity  in  carrying  out  his  brother's  poHcy.  His  dis- 
criminating and  guiding  hand  is  discernible  in  the  whole  conduct  of 
affairs  preceding  the  appeal  to  arms.  The  primary  requisite  was  to  evoke 
a  decent  amount  of  popular  sentiment  on  the  Peishwa's  behalf,  and  es- 
pecially to  obtain  the  concurrence  of  the  southern  jaghiredars.  Without 
this  the  Governor-General  declared  ^  he  should  not  persist  in  acting  on  the 
Treaty.  Wellington,  in  the  course  of  his  campaign  against  Dhoondiah, 
had  established  friendly  relations  with  many  of  these  chiefs ;  and  those 
who  co-operated  in  his  march  to  Poona  were  just  those  on  whom  his 
personal  influence  had  been  brought  to  bear ;  though  Baji  Rao's  ungra- 
cious reception  of  their  advances  afterwards  alienated  most  of  them.  The 
next  steps,  the  re-occupation  of  Poona,  and  the  restoration  of  the  Peishwa 
to  the  tnusnud,  were  accomplished  with  characteristic  promptitude  and 
economy  of  force.  The  city  was  saved  from  destruction  ;  Holkar  spirited 
away  without  a  blow  being  struck  ;  and  the  army  judiciously  distributed 
in  stations  convenient  for  its  immediate  subsistence,  and  for  rapid  con- 
centration, if  further  operations  should  be  required.  When  the  Confe- 
derates assumed  their  threatening  position,  Wellington  at  once  perceived 
and  explained  what  our  ultimatum  ought  to  be,  and  why  it  should  be 
insisted  upon,  and  brought  to  the  issue  of  performance,  without  delay. 
In  his  Memorandum  he  had  already  shown  that  the  IMonsoon  was  the 
fittest  time  for  a  Mahratta  war.  And  the  tedious  negotiation  which  now 
ensued  did  not  prevent  his  justifying  that  opinion  by  his  brilliant  cam- 
paign. For  no  sooner  was  he  in  a  condition  to  command,  instead  of 
suggesting,  than  he  cut  short  the  hollow  talking  against  time,  and  de- 
clared war.  The  extreme  importance,  on  many  accounts,  of  Stuart's 
position  at  Moodgul — '  the  mainstay  of  our  operations ' — he  has  fully  ex- 
plained. And  this  position  he  suggested  :  and  he  deprecated  its  abandon- 
ment, when  the  Madras  Commander-in-Chief  was  incUned  to  move  nearer 
to  Pondicherry,  to  watch  the  motions  of  the  returning  French.  He  also 
pointed  out  the  great  importance  of  preventing  Sindia  from  visiting 
Poona  at  such  a  time  ;  and  thereby  no  doubt  averted  much  mischief.  To 
obviate  the  clashing  of  authorities  and  divided  counsels  he  had  at  first 
recommended,  that  the  Governor-General  should  move  nearer  to  the 
scene  of  negotiation ;  subsequently,  that  he  should  appoint  a  local  pleni- 
potentiary. And  highly  as  the  Directors  resented  the  adoption  of  this 
salutary  suggestion,  when  Wellington  himself  was  entrusted  with  this 
authority,  his  judicious  exercise  of  it  could  not  be  disputed ;  although 
Wellington  himself,  when  indignantly  denouncing  the  misapplication  of 
some  of  his  Treaty  clauses  in  Bengal,  was  half  inclined  to  think  that  he 
had  laboured  in  vain.     Nor  was  it  only  the  confederate  chiefs  whom  he 
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Strove  to  bring  to  reason,  and  save  from  the  crushing  humiliation  which 
he  never  doubted  his  power  of  inflicting  on  them.  I  liave  already  noticed 
his  successful  negotiation  wdth  Amrut  Rao,  whose  dynastic  pretensions 
were  not  to  be  despised,  while  his  personal  ability  was  really  formid- 
able. For  the  flying  enemy  Holkar  he  made  a  bridge ;  advising  that  his 
extortions  at  Aurungabad  should  be  condoned,  and  that  he  should  be  as- 
sured of  our  peaceful  intentions  towards  him,  so  long  as  he  should  avoid 
forcing  us  into  war.  And  he  adopted  the  same  tone  in  addressing  him. 
He  penetrated  Jeswunt  Rao's  design  of  finessing  for  the  purpose  of 
gaining  certain  districts  from  Sindia  ;  and  these  granted,  the  wily  IMahratta 
so  far  justified  Wellington's  treatment  of  him,  as  to  postpone  his  hostility 
until  a  season  less  inconvenient  to  us.  Through  Close,  again,  Wellington 
laboured  strenuously  to  arouse  in  the  Peishwa's  breast  a  sense  of  his 
responsibilities,  to  reconcile  him  with  his  estranged  supporters,  and  to 
fathom,  by  a  rather  startling  expedient,  his  crooked  and  treacherous  in- 
trigues. And  he  was  equally  active  in  endeavouring  to  reclaim  those  of 
the  southern  jaghiredars,  whom  Baji  Rao's  perversity  had  provoked  to 
join  his  and  our  enemies. 

Thus  did  he  survey  the  crisis  in  all  its  bearings  :  thus  indefatigably 
and  wisely  did  he  interpose  to  make  the  best  of  bad  material ;  to  avert 
evils  which  he  clearly  saw  were  almost  inevitable ;  to  animate  and  direct 
the  exertions  of  our  able  diplomatists ;  to  retain  wavering  friends,  and 
overawe  half-declared  enemies,  by  the  position  and  moral  force  of  our 
armies  ;  and  thus  provide  either  for  the  continuance  of  peace,  or  for  every 
attainable  advantage  if  we  were  compelled  to  take  up  arms.  Lastly, 
it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  the  chief  of  these  advantages — the  selection 
of  an  able  general — was  suggested  by  Wellington  himself  This  appears 
from  a  short  extract  (see  p.  527)  inserted  in  the  text,  wherein  the  writer 
proposes  this  step,  in  case  Stuart  does  not  take  the  field  in  person. 

3.  The  War  with  Sindia  and  the  Rajah  of  Berar. 
Wellington's  IMahratta  campaign,  though  lightly  regarded  at  the  time, 
as  he  complains,  by  the  highest  authorities  in  England,  and  eclipsed  by 
his  subsequent  achievements  in  Europe,  must  ever  be  memorable  in 
several  ways.  Its  rapidity,  its  unchcquered  course,  the  completeness  of 
its  victories  in  the  field,  the  speedy  reduction  of  the  strong  places 
attacked,  the  entire  prostration  of  the  Confederates  after  two  defeats, 
astonished  friend  and  foe  alike,  betokened  a  general  of  no  common 
order,  and  showed  that  a  new  military  era  had  dawned  in  India.  As  a 
work  of  art,  as  a  model  of  the  skilful  and  successful  adaptation  of  means 
to  ends,  of  the  triumph  of  intelligence,  energy,  and  perseverance  over 
great  obstacles,  it  was  equally  remarkable  in  itself,  and  serviceable  to  the 
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victor  as  a  'study'  or  prelude  for  the  mightier  work  which  was  to  absorb 
his  maturer  powers,  fix  the  attention  of  the  world  for  years,  and  re- 
volutionize the  political  condition  of  Europe.  It  would  be  well  worth 
while,  though  it  is  far  beyond  my  present  scope,  to  consider  in  how 
many  ways,  while  solving  the  problem  of  Eastern  campaigning,  Wel- 
lington was  educating  himself  for  warfare  in  the  half-Asiatic  Iberian 
Peninsula;  and  while  experiencing  the  crying  evils  of  native  Indian 
misrule,  he  was  learning  to  tolerate  and  rise  superior  to  the  imbecility, 
peevishness,  and  corruption  of  the  Portuguese  and  Spanish  Govern- 
ments. Meanwhile,  this  consideration  makes  it  the  more  desirable  to 
realise  as  exactly  as  may  be,  with  the  aid  of  the  papers  in  the  text,  the 
nature  and  extent  of  his  success ;  his  diversified  thoughtfulness  and 
activity  in  preparing  and  working  it  out ;  and  the  circumstances  which, 
under  a  common-place  commander,  would  certainly  have  given  a  very 
different  turn  to  afi"airs,  even  if  they  had  not  made  the  campaign  an 
absolute  failure. 

The  immediate  object  was  to  protect  the  Nizam's  territories  both  from 
the  Confederates,  and  from  internal  disorder,  which  the  expected  death 
of  Nizam  Ally  was  likely  to  occasion.  The  capture  of  Ahmednuggur 
was  essential  both  for  this  purpose,  for  covering  Poona,  and  for  securing 
a  post  important  in  connexion  with  the  theatre  of  war  further  to  the 
north.  Most  desirable  as  it  was  to  fight  a  pitched  battle  as  soon  as 
possible,  this  had  generally  been  the  great  difficulty  in  the  case  of 
Mahrattas,  whose  original ycr/i?  had  been  irregular  warfare;  and  who, 
even  after  they  had  freely  adopted  the  formation  and  armaments  of 
their  European  rivals,  still  retained  vast  masses  of  irregular  cavalry, 
re-inforced  by  swarms  of  utterly  undisciplined  and  lawless  Pindari  horse- 
men ;  and  who  would,  accordingly,  be  sure  to  lose  no  opportunity  of 
overrunning  the  invaded  country  in  every  direction,  levying  contributions 
on  its  inhabitants,  ruining  its  revenues,  interrupting  our  communications, 
cutting  off  convoys,  picking  up  stragglers,  watching  our  motions,  evading 
pursuit,  and  attacking  us  unawares,  and  at  advantage.  Hence  it  was 
essential  to  improve  our  marching  power  as  much  as  possible ;  to  secure 
a  constant  supply  of  trustworthy  intelligence  en  route  ;  to  feed  the  army 
not  only  from  hand  to  mouth,  but  in  such  a  manner  that  a  reserve  fund 
should  be  always  available  on  an  emergency;  to  maintain  free  access  to 
and  from  our  original  and  remote  base  in  the  Carnatic,  the  Ceded  Dis- 
tricts, INIysore,  and  IMalabar ;  and  that  not  only  by  preventing  the 
enemy's  cutting  in  between  the  forces  in  the  front  and  those  regions, 
but  by  neutralizing  Holkar,  subsidizing  his  alter  ego,  the  Palhan  ad- 
venturer Meer  Khan,  gaining  over,  even  in  the  Peishwa's  despite,  his 
brother  Amrut  Rao,  who  was  maintaining  an  observant  and  suspicious 
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attitude  on  the  hills  far  in  advance ;  and  retaining  the  friendship  of  the 
South  INIahratta  chieftains,  at  least  to  the  extent  of  inducing  them  to 
permit  the  passage  of  our  convoys  and  re-inforcements.  Thus,  and  thus 
only,  could  our  armies,  secure  from  starvation,  surprise,  and  destruction 
in  detail,  marching  rapidly,  co-operating  readily  with  each  other,  feeling 
the  country  as  they  advanced,  skilfully  manoeuvered  with  a  view  to  in- 
tercepting the  enemy,  and  having  les  bras  longues  : — thus  only  could  they 
hope,  after  a  time,  to  bring  their  Parthian  foe  to  bay;  and  then — 
Wellington  was  very  ready  to  answer  confidently  for  the  issue. 

How  all  this  was  accomplished,  the  papers  in  the  text  explain  (it  is 
hoped)  with  sufficient  fullness  for  most  purposes.  But  those  who  are 
anxious  to  follow  the  great  artificer  in  all  the  details  of  his  handicraft 
will  find  ample  satisfaction  in  a  mass  of  professional  matter,  which  is 
necessarily  excluded  from  this  volume. 

But  besides  all  this,  other  duties  equally  imperative,  and  not  less 
difficult  to  discharge  properly,  claimed  the  General's  attention.  To 
appease  the  disorders,  instruct  the  inexperience,  and  develop  the  latent 
capacities  of  the  Bombay  Government,  was  more  than  even  Wellington 
could  thoroughly  accomplish.  And  between  the  worthy  Governor 
Duncan's  official  sophistry,  the  mutual  jealousies  of  his  subordinates, 
the  quarrelsomeness  and  general  incompetence  of  Colonel  INIurray,  and 
the  muttering  thunder  of  renewed  civil  war  in  Guzerat,  he  was  driven  to 
abandon  the  thankless  office  of  controlling  in  that  quarter  operations 
so  hopelessly  enfeebled  and  embroiled.  That  the  task  was  hopeless, 
appeared  too  clearly  at  the  opening  of  the  Holkar  war,  when  the  state  of 
affairs  in  Guzerat,  and  Murray's  failure  to  co-operate  with  IMonson,  cost 
us  so  dear.  Again,  to  supply  the  military  chest,  the  failure  of  which 
would  have  produced  the  certain  defection  of  our  dubious  and  greedy 
allies,  and  the  rapid  dissolution  of  our  own  army,  was  at  times  almost 
impossible,  and  required  occasional  resort  to  measures,  which  did  not 
always  meet  with  the  Governor-General's  immediate  approval.  That 
this  should  have  been  the  case,  shews  the  extraordinary  advance  in 
political  morality  since  the  days  of  Hastings ;  while  not  only  is  Wel- 
lington's justification  complete ;  but  he  certainly  turns  the  tables  very 
successfully  on  his  brother,  when  he  contrasts  his  own  impecunious 
condition  with  the  long  catalogue  of  costly  requirements  from  Calcutta, 
and  above  all  the  paramount  duty  of  winning  the  campaign,  which  he 
could  not  have  done  unless  he  paid  his  way  as  he  went.  A  letter, 
addressed  to  the  Governor  of  Fort  St.  George  (see  pp.  550-553)  further 
illustrates  this  point,  and  the  curious  economical  conditions  involved  in 
the  financial  competition  of  the  Local  Governments.  Another  constant 
source  of  extreme  perplexity  has  been  elsewhere  considered ;  and  it  may 
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be  enough  here  to  quote  a  short,  but  very  significant  example  of  its 
operation.  After  describing  the  rapidity  of  his  marches,  and  its  good 
effect,  he  adds : — • 

'  But  these  exertions,  I  fear,  cannot  last ;  and  yet,  if  they  are  relaxed,  such 
is  the  total  absence  of  all  government  and  means  of  defence  in  this  country, 
that  it  must  fall.  It  makes  me  sick  to  have  anything  to  do  with  them;  and 
it  is  impossible  to  describe  their  state'  (p.  320). 

Though  his  health  had  been  impaired  at  an  earlier  period,  and 
suffered  later  from  the  stress  of  this  campaign,  it  seems  to  have  stood 
out  stoutly  throughout  the  war,  in  spite  of  his  extraordinary  activity, 
both  bodily  and  mental,  and  to  have  justified  his  soubriquet  in  our  own 
days — '  the  Iron  Duke.' 

The  wished-for  chance  of  fighting  a  decisive  battle  presented  itself 
sooner  than  he  had  anticipated.  Indeed,  the  irony  of  fate  ordained  that 
after  taking  so  much  thought  for  the  organization  of  his  intelligence 
department,  he  should,  on  this  crucial  occasion,  have  been  almost  as 
much  surprised  as  the  enemy,  on  coming  so  awkwardly  upon  them. 
Their  change  of  front  seems  to  have  been  well  managed,  but  their 
carelessness  was  notable  in  not  guarding  the  ford.  That  to  cross  that 
Rubicon  at  once  was  a  very  bold  step,  but  one  justified  by  the  cir- 
cumstances and  by  all  previous  experience  of  Mahratta  warfare,  has  been 
(I  believe)  the  almost  unanimous  opinion  of  competent  critics.  The 
severity  of  the  action  is  evident  from  the  descriptions  and  statistics  in 
the  text ;  but  Wellington  is  silent  as  to  his  personal  gallantry,  which 
secured  the  victory.  How  great  that  victory  was,  and  why  it  was  not 
more  actively  followed  up  at  once,  he  has  explained.  And  the  sub- 
sequent delay  in  the  pursuit,  after  Stevenson  rejoined  him,  was  due  to 
his  humanity  and  habitual  care  for  his  soldiers.  But  Dowlut  Rao's 
spirit  was  broken,  and  he  began  to  make  clumsy  advances  towards  a 
reconciliation.  Wellington,  who  had  refused  to  stop  the  firing  at 
Ahmednuggur  until  the  surrender  was  concluded,  was  not  to  be  so 
trifled  with ;  though,  on  more  regular  overtures,  for  his  own  reasons 
he  granted  an  armistice,  hardly  in  accordance  with  ordinary  rules,  but 
saddled  with  conditions  which  enabled  him,  through  Sindia's  characteristic 
breach  of  them,  to  inflict  a  second  and  final  defeat  upon  him,  and  so 
effectually  to  demolish  the  Bonslay's  army,  that  the  further  prosecution 
of  the  attack  upon  his  territories  became  unnecessary ;  and  he,  too,  was 
reduced  to  sue  humbly  for  peace.  Yet  how  near  this  crowning  victory 
was  to  ending  in  an  English  defeat,  we  should  perhaps  never  have 
known  but  for  the  conqueror's  own  strong  expression,  on  a  subject 
upon  which  he  must  be  assumed  to  have  been  the  best  judge.  The 
swift  reduction  of  Gawilghur  and  Asseerghur  is  the  more  notable,  con- 
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sidering  the  part  played  by  those   fortresses  down    to   the  end  of  the 
later  war,  when  the  hunted  Baji  Rao  sought  refuge  within  their  walls. 

Such  were  the  difficulties,  the  perils,  the  precautions,  and  the  achieve- 
ments of  this  remarkable  campaign.  Its  sudden  and  complete  collapse 
on  the  part  of  the  Confederates  was  of  course  greatly  promoted  by 
Lake's  brilliant  operations  in  Hindostan,  the  prompt  occupation  of 
Cuttack,  and  other  causes.  But  no  one  who  carefully  studies  Welling- 
ton's plan  and  its  execution  can  fail  to  see  that  it  had  a  completeness 
of  its  own ;  that  it  was  well  adjusted  in  all  its  parts ;  that  it  attained  its 
end  thoroughly  as  a  natural  consequence  of  the  means  employed  ;  and 
that  its  not  least  meritorious  feature  was  a  negative  one,  the  absence  of 
the  minor  but  serious  catastrophes  which  were  so  inseparably  associated 
with  the  idea  and  experience  of  Mahratta  warfare. 


4.  Pacification. 

The  papers  collected  under  this  head  are  not  the  least  interesting  in 
the  volume,  nor  the  least  indicative  of  their  writer's  honourable  character, 
political  capacity,  and  resolute  and  persevering  exertions  to  bring  to 
a  happy  issue  his  brother's  bold  undertakings.  But  it  is  with  much 
hesitation  and  real  regret  that  two  lengthy  Memoranda  have  been 
omitted,  which  exhibit  Wellington's  diplomatic  powers  in  a  conspicuous 
and,  it  may  be  added,  in  an  amusing  way.  These  will  be  found  in  the 
Supplementary  Despatches  ^  As  the  Governor-General's  plenipoten- 
tiary Wellington  settled  the  two  treaties  of  Surgee  Anjengaum  and 
Deogaum  with  the  ministers  of  Sindia  and  the  Rajah  of  Berar  respec- 
tively, and  has  carefully  recorded  his  conferences  with  them  from  day 
to  day.  In  this  diplomatic  campaign  the  whole  quarrel  is  fought  over 
again ;  and  the  Anglo-Irishman's  shrewdness  and  imperturbable  common 
sense  prove  more  than  a  match  for  the  aggravating  cunning  and 
plausible,  but  often  self-convicting,  sophistry  of  the  Orientals.  He  states 
his  own  view  clearly  and  forcibly ;  demolishes  objections  with  remorse- 
less logic  :  from  a  cloud  of  specious  and  rambling  words  he  disengages 
promptly  the  relevant  issue  ;  follows  it  up  closely  across  successive  lines 
of  evasion ;  presses  alternately  each  horn  of  the  dilemmas  in  which  the 
too  fertile  phrase-mongering  of  his  antagonists  has  helped  him  to  catch 
them ;  brings  them  back  again  and  again  to  the  material  point  from 
which,  either  to  gain  time  or  in  the  hope  of  shirking  it  by  their  im- 
portunity, they  have  wandered ;  detects  and  exposes  the  insidious  reserve 

^  Vol.  iv.  pp.  221-272  and  274-285. 
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of  disputed  claims  latent  in  an  affectedly  frank  but  ambiguous  con- 
cession ;  and  leaves  them  at  last  silenced  if  not  satisfied,  and  with  no 
aro;umentative  barrier  against  the  acceptance  of  the  proffered  terms, 
modified  only  so  far  as  their  more  genuine  statements  and  reasonable 
objections  have  convinced  his  judgment,  and  as  is  consistent  with  the 
general  tenor  of  the  Governor-General's  instructions.  In  short,  though 
too  long  for  insertion  in  this  volume,  the  records  of  these  conferences  are 
well  worth  attention,  not  only  as  historical  documents,  but  as  a  curious 
and  lively  illustration  of  character  on  both  sides. 

At  last  all  was  amicably  settled,  and  Wellington  satisfied  himself 
that  he  had  '  made  two  very  good  treaties  of  peace.'  But,  after  all,  the 
end  was  not  yet ;  and  we  soon  after  find  him  lamenting,  not  without 
indignation  and  dark  forebodings,  that  he  had  '  not  influence  to  carry 
them  into  execution/  and  that  the  violation  of  their  spirit,  if  not 
of  their  letter,  was  too  Hkely  to  involve  us  in  a  more  serious  and 
extensive  war  than  the  one  so  recently  and  happily  concluded ;  to 
dim  the  lustre  of  Wellesley's  '  great  name'  in  England,  and  to  im- 
peril the  future  of  our  aggrandized  Indian  Empire.  Apart  from  the 
merits  of  the  moot  points  involved  in  the  interpretation  of  his  Treaties 
of  Peace,  there  can  be  no  question  that  his  forebodings  were  well 
founded,  and  were  justified  in  the  sequel.  However  necessary  the 
war  with  Holkar  may  ultimately  have  been,  its  occurrence  at  such  a 
juncture  was  assuredly  a  great  public  misfortune,  and  a  most  convenient 
and  timely  '  handle'  to  Wellesley's  personal  enemies  and  political  op- 
ponents. It  seemed  to  belie  his  professions,  to  confirm  the  hackneyed 
charges  against  him,  and  to  involve  us  in  an  indefinite  course  of  trouble, 
anxiety,  expense,  and  danger.  Its  brighter  aspects  and  heroic  feats 
poorly  atoned  in  popular  estimation,  either  in  India  or  in  England,  for 
the  opening  humiliation  of  Monson's  retreat,  or  for  the  unwonted  and 
mortifying  failure  of  the  Bhurtpore  escalades.  And  Wellesley  had  no 
time  thoroughly  to  obHterate  these  alleged  blots  on  his  scutcheon. 
He  was  compelled  to  leave  the  threads  of  his  policy  dangling  in  the 
gale  of  popular  disfavour ;  and  though  he  still  had  staunch  friends  and 
ardent  admirers,  and  his  brother's  and  his  own  return  to  England 
enabled  them  to  confront,  and  to  a  certain  extent  rectify,  public  opinion  ; 
and  though  the  attempt  to  inflict  a  Parliamentary  censure  on  him 
collapsed  ignominiously,  as  it  deserved  to  do,  yet  it  was  long  before 
he  was  rightly  appreciated,  and  his  policy  justified  by  its  resumption 
and  consummation.  I  have  elsewhere  endeavoured  to  shew  ^  that  if 
his  counsels  had  been  followed,  Monson's  disaster  would  probably  not 

*  See  Wellesley  Selections,  Survey,  Sec,  pp.  xxv,  xxvi. 
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have  occurred.  And  this  it  was  which  gave  new  hfe  to  a  falling  cause, 
and  tempted  the  Rajah  of  Bhurtpore  to  throw  in  his  lot  with  Holkar. 
Nor  ought  Wellesley  to  have  been  held  responsible  for  Lake's  disregard 
not  only  of  the  rules  of  war,  but  of  the  dictates  of  common  prudence. 
Still  the  fact  remained  that,  even  in  its  conduct,  the  Governor-General's 
last  war  was,  in  several  ways,  a  very  unsatisfactory  one.  And  this  to 
him,  who  as  a  war  minister  might  have  been  called  the  spoiled  child  of 
victory,  was  a  peculiarly  damaging  fact. 

But  a  more  serious  question  than  the  conduct  of  the  war,  and  one 
more  immediately  involving  his  own  responsibility,  remained  to  be  con- 
sidered :  —  How  came  the  war  to  happen  at  all.''  And  this  brings  us  back 
to  Wellington  and  his  forebodings.  Granting  that  it  was  necessary  to 
destroy  Holkar,  that  considering  his  character  and  position,  and  the 
composition  of  his  forces  on  the  one  hand,  on  the  other  our  extensive 
alliances  at  the  moment,  it  was  almost  inevitable  that  he  should,  in  order 
to  feed  his  army,  plunder  one  or  other  of  our  allies,  and  so  come  into 
collision  with  us ;  granting  again,  which,  considering  Wellington's  lan- 
guage ',  is  a  liberal  concession,  that  he  was  not  justified  in  acting  on  his 
assumed  right  to  levy  contributions  on  the  Rajah  of  Jyepore ;  granting, 
once  more,  that  his  tone  was  intolerably  insolent,  and  his  demands  were- 
utterly  extravagant ;  granting  even,  which  considering  the  vast  armies 
which  we  still  retained  under  canvass,  or  in  their  allotted  stations,  is  not 
very  probable,  that  he  counted  upon  our  exhaustion  from  the  greatness 
of  our  late  efforts ;  it  must  still  be  asked,  how  came  he  to  assume  so 
insolent  a  tone,  and  to  defy  us  to  mortal  combat,  almost  before  the 
exultation  at  our  late  triumphs  had  died  away? 

Now  it  is  abundantly  clear  that,  in  spite  of  his  original  quarrel  with 
Sindia,  and  the  grudge  borne  to  him  both  by  that  Prince  and  by  the 
Rajah  of  Berar  for  deserting  them  at  the  critical  moment,  after  Sindia 
had  paid  the  price  of  reconciliation  and  assistance  against  the  English  ; 
Holkar  was  tempted  to  assume  this  audacious  tone  by  his  knowledge  of 
the  indifferent  understanding  subsisting  at  the  time  between  our  Govern- 
ment and  its  late  enemies,  and  the  strong  and  not  unreasonable  hope 
that  his  resentful,  rash,  and  capricious  fellow-tribesmen  were  well- 
inclined  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  which  he  offered  them 
of  reversing  the  late  arbitrament,  and  retrieving  their  fallen  fortunes. 
And  the  papers  included  in  this  Section  fully  account  for  the  bad  un- 
derstanding on  special  grounds,  and  apart  from  the  inevitable  soreness 


'  See  p.  313.  In  this  passage  the  actual  occasion  of  the  collision  with  Ilolkar  is 
anticipated.  'The  protection  that  we  shall  afford  to  the  Rajpoots  may  involve  us 
with  Holkar.' 
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of  the  vanquished;  and  too  clearly  indicate  Wellington's  decided 
opinion,  that  they  had  real  cause  to  complain ;  that  the  Governor- 
General  and  his  agents  had  overweighted  the  scale  in  adjusting  their 
ransom ;  that  vcz  vt'ctis !  was  too  much  the  order  of  the  day ;  and 
that  especially  Sindia,  his  sirdars,  and  his  soldiers,  were  all  in  that  state 
of  mortified  desperation,  which,  even  without  Holkar's  incitement,  would 
have  been  too  likely  to  end  in  a  new  war.  So  far  then  as  Wellesley  was 
too  stiff  and  masterful  in  interpreting  the  Treaties,  however  honestly 
persuaded  that  his  construction  of  them  was  the  right  one,  so  far  must 
he  be  held  responsible  for  indirectly  encouraging  Holkar  in  his  temerity, 
and  increasing  the  probability  of  a  contest,  which  he  had  so  much  reason 
to  regret.  But  this  was  not  all.  Wellington  says  significantly  that  the 
contest  ought  not  to  last  a  fortnight  if,  '  above  all,  Sindia  should  co- 
operate heartily  in  the  war.'  But  when  it  broke  out,  so  far  from  doing 
so,  he  was  not  only  very  passive,  but  gave  pretty  clear  tokens  of  a 
disposition  to  take  part  against  us ;  which,  but  for  Holkar's  repeated 
defeats,  would  probably  soon  have  ripened  into  decided  action.  And, 
as  it  was,  his  officer  and  namesake  Bappojee  Sindia,  by  deserting  Monson 
on  the  approach  of  Jeswunt  Rao,  gready  contributed  to  precipitate  and 
ensure  the  catastrophe,  which  so  much  impaired  our  military  reputation 
at  the  moment,  and  exalted  the  lately  fugitive  and  desperate  freebooter 
into  a  formidable  foe.  And  Sindia's  flimsy  explanadon  of  this  defection 
in  no  degree  weakens  the  strong  probability,  that  it  was  quite  in  ac- 
cordance with  his  own  wishes,  if  not  with  his  positive  instructions.  His 
own  conduct  during  the  siege  of  Bhurtpore  tends  to  confirm  this  view. 
Thus,  on  the  whole,  Wellington's  Cassandra  prophecy  was  fulfilled, 
though  not  exactly  in  the  way  which  he  had  anticipated.  As  before  at 
Poona,  so  now  in  Hindostan,  Holkar  replaced  Sindia  as  the  leading 
actor,  and  our  immediate  antagonist. 

I  have  hitherto  referred  to  the  mere  fact,  that  Wellington  thought  the 
Governor-General's  too  exacting  interpretation  of  the  Treaties  of  Peace 
injudicious,  because  it  was  likely  to  occasion  new  troubles  in  India,  and 
aggravate  the  prepossessions  against  his  policy  in  England ;  and  that 
this  opinion  was  amply  confirmed  by  the  event.  But  as  this  is  the 
occasion  on  which,  if  their  views  were  not  more  diametrically  opposed 
than  at  any  other  time,  Wellington  spoke  out  in  the  most  unqualified 
terms ;  and  as  his  letters  depict  very  clearly  his  own  impressions  of 
Wellesley's  disposition  and  surroundings,  and  consequent  temptations  to 
go  wrong ;  it  is  important  to  observe  both  what  he  says,  and  what  he 
does  not  say  on  these  topics.  Moderation,  he  assumes,  had  been  the 
order  of  the  day  when  the  Treaties  were  made.  So  far  the  Governor- 
General  and  his  plenipotentiary  were  perfectly  agreed.     The  defeated 
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Chiefs,  in  addition  to  their  military  losses,  were  to  pay  a  heavy  political 
penalty;  were  to  acquiesce  in  the  Treaty  of  Bassein;  make  large  ter- 
ritorial cessions ;  and  renounce  rights  which  they  had  long  enjoyed,  and 
privileges  upon  which  they  peculiarly  prided  themselves,  and  the  assertion 
of  which  was,  indeed,  most  distinctively  characteristic  of  them  as  members 
of  the  Hydra  that  had  preyed  upon  the  Mogul  Empire.  Still,  they  were 
not  to  be  destroyed,  but  reduced  to  less  formidable  dimensions ;  bound 
over  to  keep  the  peace,  but  preserved  as  respectable  powers  in  India : 
their  aggressive  fangs  were  to  be  extracted,  but  their  heads  were  to  be 
exalted  once  more,  as  dominant  within  their  own  still  spacious  limits. 
They  were  not  even  to  be  constrained,  but  only  invited,  to  enrol  them- 
selves among  the  other  members  of  the  general  defensive  association, 
and  to  accept  along  with  its  imperious  conditions  the  solid  guarantee  of 
their  dynastic  and  territorial  maintenance,  included  in  the  subsidiary 
alliance  overture.  That  their  freedom  of  choice,  in  this  respect,  was 
not  a  solemn  mockery,  was  proved  by  the  fact  that  Berar  did  not  accept 
the  offer.  While  the  way  was  smoothed  for  Sindia's  accession  to  it  by  his 
exemption  from  the  cost  of  the  arrangement,  which  was  excused  on  the 
ground  of  his  impoverished  condition,  and  by  a  convenient  fiction  (upon 
which  Mr.  Mill  comments  with  his  usual  bitterness  and  pedantry)  was 
assumed  to  have  been  defrayed  in  the  course  of  his  large  territorial 
cessions.  That  Wellesley,  in  the  full  tide  of  success,  and  when  Sindia 
seemed  at  his  mercy,  should  have  sanctioned  this  assumption,  proves,  no 
doubt,  his  eagerness  to  introduce  his  political  panacea  even  at  the  sacrifice 
of  what,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  would  have  been  the  indispens- 
able equivalent  paid  by  the  native  State  for  the  privilege  of  the  guarantee. 
Thus  much  may  be  granted  to  Mr.  Mill ;  though  it  is  obvious  that,  in 
any  case,  to  have  disarmed  Sindia,  and  turned  him  into  a  vassal  of  the 
Company,  even  without  his  paying  a  rupee,  or  ceding  any  territory  at  all, 
would  have  greatly  promoted  the  pacification  of  India.  And  this  was 
what  both  Wellesley  and  Wellington  calculated  on  efi"ecting.  But  the 
Governor-General's  acquiescence  in  the  assumption  proves  also,  that  he 
really  was,  as  his  brother  says  later,  '  sincere  in  his  notions  ; '  that  modera- 
tion, as  he  understood  it,  was  actually  his  aim,  and  that  in  this,  as  in  so 
many  other  cases  in  the  course  of  the  negotiation,  he  was  amenable  to  his 
plenipotentiary's  recommendations.  And  though  the  Confederates  and 
their  followers  could  not  but  resent  deeply  the  fortune  of  war,  and  long  to 
reverse  it ;  yet  Wellington,  at  this  period,  saw  good  reason  to  hope,  that 
they  w^ould  gradually  reconcile  themselves  to  their  new  position  ;  that 
our  influence  in  Sindia's  Durdar,  strengthened  by  the  stipendiary  hold 
which  he  had  contrived  to  establish  over  that  Chief's  sirdars,  would 
counteract  both  their  restlessness  and  that  of  their  master ;  and  that  the 
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peace  would  not  again  be  broken.     Such  was  the  promising  aspect  of 
affairs  at  the  close  of  the  campaign. 

But  presently  a  great  change  comes  over  the  scene ;  and  Wellington's 
language  becomes  unusually  severe  towards  the  Governor-General.  Thus 
he  writes  in  confidence  to  their  brother  Henry : — 

'  The  system  of  moderation  and  conciliation  by  which,  whether  it  be  right  or 
wrong,  I  made  the  treaties  of  peace,  and  which  has  been  so  highly  approved 
and  extolled,  is  now  given  up.' 

And  the  result  is  that, — 

'  We  are  all  shaking  again  :  the  public  interests  may  again  be  exposed  to  the 
risk  of  a  battle,  which  we  might  have  avoided  by  a  smaller  portion  of  ingenuity ' 
(P-  397). 

And  to  ]\Ialcolm  he  had  already  written  of  '  the  moderation  of  the 
Governor-General,  which  in  any  other  man  would  pass  current  for  am- 
bition'(pp.  369-370).  And  again  to  the  same  correspondent  he  had 
said, — '  We  shall  have  another  war,  and  the  worst  of  it  will  be,  that  all 
these  questions  will  not  bear  inquiry'  (p.  392). 

And  to  Mr.  Webbe  : — 

'  The  Governor-General  may  write  what  he  pleases  at  Calcutta  ;  we  must 
conciliate  the  natives,  or  we  shall  not  be  able  to  do  his  business ;  and  all  his 
treaties,  without  conciliation  and  an  endeavour  to  convince  the  Native  powers 
that  we  have  views  beside  our  own  interests,  are  so  much  waste  paper'  (p.  399). 

The  documents  in  the  text  fully  explain  this  change  of  tone.     But  the 

key  to  the  writer's  sentiments  seems  to  be  contained  in  the  following 

passage  : — 

'  I  have  made  two  very  good  treaties  of  peace,  but  I  have  not  influence  to 
carry  them  into  execution  in  any  of  their  stipulations ;  and  there  is  no  person 
about  the  Governor-General  to  take  an  enlarged  view  of  the  state  of  our  affairs, 
and  to  resist  the  importunities  of  the  local  authorities,'  &c.  ^  (p.  370). 

Instead  of  heeding  his  brother's  counsels,  and  duly  allowing  for  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  Wellesley,  intent  on  local  objects,  biassed  for 
evil  by  inferior  agents,  too  heavy  metal  to  be  checked  by  his  Council, 
and  beguiled  by  his  own  argumentative  cleverness,  is  both  overstepping 
the  limits  of  justice,  endangering  the  results  of  the  late  campaign,  and 
compromising  the  character  of  his  plenipotentiary.  The  last  inference 
may  seem  harsh  ;  but  when  it  is  observed  that  Wellington  had,  through 
Mr.  Elphinstone  (p.  369),  pledged  his  word  to  the  Rajah  of  Berar  that 

'  So  also  he  says  elsewhere  : — '  In  fact,  my  dear  Henry,  we  want  at  Calcutta  some 
person  who  will  speak  his  mind  to  the  Governor-General.  Since  you  and  Malcolm 
have  left  him,  there  is  nobody  about  him  with  capacity  to  understand  these  subjects, 
who  has  nerves  to  discuss  them  with  him,  and  to  oppose  his  sentiments  when  he  is 
wrong'  (p.  397). 
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not  only  he,  but  the  Governor-General  wished  to  do,  what  he  complains 
the  latter  is  determined  not  to  do ;  I  cannot  but  think  that  some  such 
feeling  aggravated  his  dissatisfaction.  Not  the  less  because  he  appears 
to  have  given  the  above  pledge,  rather  hastily,  in  reliance  on  his  own 
view  of  the  case,  and  on  the  deference  that  the  Governor-General  had 
hitherto  paid  to  his  suggestions,  but  before  he  had  obtained  the  sanction 
which  he  confidently  anticipated,  but  which  was  unfortunately  withheld. 

As  to  the  merits  of  the  particular  questions  which  had  caused  this  re- 
markable change  of  tone,  it  will  be  observed  that,  upon  the  Gohud  point, 
Wellington  thinks  that  the  technical  right  was  on  our  side,  but  that  it  was 
injudicious  to  insist  upon  it ;  that  we  had  no  right  to  retain  Gwalior,  and 
could  only  do  so  by  breaking  the  spirit,  if  not  the  letter  of  the  Treaty; 
and  that  to  abide  by,  and  compel  the  Rajah  of  Berar  to  recognize,  the 
loose  verbal  engagements  made  with  his  outlying  tributaries — or  rather 
with  their  wives  or  ministers — was  not  only  a  forced  construction  of  the 
Treaty  of  Peace,  but  was  distinctly  opposed  to  the  very  practice  which 
in  Wellington's  case,  approved  by  the  Governor-General,  had  secured 
the  prompt  ratification  of  that  Treaty  by  the  Rajah.  Lastly,  the  inclusion 
among  the  treaties  which  he  w^as  to  recognize  of  those  not  concluded 
until  after  the  peace,  or  even  the  ratification  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace, 
was  known  on  the  spot,  was  a  transaction  which  even  the  '  ingenuity '  of 
the  Governor-General  would  be  much  taxed  to  justify. 

What  then  is  Wellington's  opinion  of  his  brother,  upon  the  whole,  at 
this  most  unfavourable  crisis  for  such  an  estimate  ?  Wellesley  is  over- 
confident in  himself;  too  easily  assured  that  his  own  reading  of  the  Treaties 
is  the  right  one ;  too  impervious  to  advice,  even  when  tendered  by  the 
experienced,  dispassionate,  and  familiar  counsellor  who  had  negotiated 
them  ;  too  ready  to  resort  to  nice  distinctions,  far-fetched  arguments,  and 
questionable  principles  of  international  law,  unrecognized  by,  and  unin- 
telligible to,  semi-barbarous  Orientals  ;  too  regardless  of  circumstances  in 
particular  cases,  as  well  as  of  our  general  position  at  the  time,  and  therein 
of  the  danger  of  wounding  our  recent  enemies'  pride — their  strongest 
passion — and  of  thus  driving  them  to  extremities,  and  experiencing  the 
truth  of  the  old  adage,  that  a  State  never  knows  what  it  can  do  till  it  is 
ruined ;  lastly,  too  negligent  of  the  pronounced  and  growing  hostility  to 
his  policy  in  England,  and  of  the  slight  support  he  could  count  upon 
from  the  Ministry.  Thus  far  he  goes ;  and  this  is  a  long  way ;  and  if 
fully  revealed  at  the  time,  it  would  have  gladdened  the  hearts  of  the 
Governor-General's  opponents  in  both  countries. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  general  condemnation  of  the  policy 
that  had  metamorphosed  India  in  so  short  a  time  ;  no  hint  that  Wellesley 
is  indiscriminately  ambitious,  and  recklessly  greedy  of  territory ;  that  he 
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is  at  heart  but  a  vulgar  conqueror,  a  Napoleon  of  the  East ;  and  that  his 
former  moderation  was  only  a  passing  whim.    And  even  now,  he  is  '  sin- 
cere in  his  notions,'  and  '  considers  his  decisions  to  be  strictly  correct.' 
Wellington  never  accuses  his  brother,  either  directly  or  by  implication, 
of  saying  one  thing  and  meaning  another ;  of  consciously  violating  or 
overstraining  the  Treaties  ;  of  deliberately  and  insolently  crying  Vae  viciis  ! 
or  of  intentionally  circumventing  the  humbled  but  still  formidable  Princes. 
While  thus  new  storms  seemed  to  be  brewing  in  the  North  between  us 
and  our  recent  enemies,  our  ally  the  Peishwa  was  busily  engaged  in 
giving  occasion  to  hardly  less  perilous  disturbances  in  his  own  dominions. 
His  political  weakness,  his  selfishness,  insincerity,  and  vindictiveness  were 
the  daily  experience  and  indignant  theme  of  the  hero  who  had  done  so 
much  for  him,  only  to  find  himself  baffled  in  every  attempt  to  bring  him 
to  a  better  mind,  and  his  affairs  into  working  order.     His  petulant  objec- 
tions to  the  pacification,  and  his  extravagant  demand  of  the  lion's  share 
of  the  spoil  acquired  in  a  contest  undertaken  on  his  behalf,  but  in  which 
he  had  been  worse  than  passive,  though  according  to  the   Governor- 
General  easily  overborne  by  the  force  of  reasoning  preconceived  by  him- 
self and  applied  by  his  agents  on  the  spot,  boded  no  security  for  the 
future.     And  both  Baji  Rao's  general  conduct,  and  certain  sinister  pro- 
jects which  he  propounded  by  way  of  cutting  the  knot  of  the  difficulties 
relating  to  the  settlement  of  his    southern   territories,  were   admirably 
adapted  to  sow  a  new  crop  of  dragon's  teeth.    He  would  do  nothing 
effectual   to    organize   his   government  :    intent   on   his   own   frivolous 
pursuits  and  vicious  pleasures,   he   lavished  on   their  gratification  the 
funds  that  ought  to  have  been  applied  to  the  maintenance  of  order  in  the 
country;  and  compelled  Wellington  to  check  the  growing  anarchy  by 
threatening  or  inflicting  the  stern  penalties  of  martial  law  (see  p.  649). 
He  favoured  and  entertained  at  Court  men  of  the  worst  repute,  and 
whose  special  merit  in  his  eyes  was  their  secret  or  even  avowed  hostility 
to  the  English  alliance.     And  he  not  only  looked  coldly  upon  the  feuda- 
tories who,  in  spite  of  his  unpopular  character,  bad  aided  in  restoring 
him ;  but  was  confidently  accused  of  encouraging  the  Rajah  of  Kola- 
poor's  aggressions  upon  them ;    and  presently  conceived  a  notable  and 
characteristic  scheme  of  cutdng  up  root  and  branch  the  most  important 
of  them,  especially  the  Putwurduns.    That  this  family  was  our  oldest  and 
staunchest  Mahratta  connexion  in  that  quarter ;    that  their  immediate 
ancestor,  Pursheram  Bhow,  had,  however  waywardly  and  intermittently, 
as  became  a  true  Mahratta,  still  on  the  whole  actively  and  usefully  co- 
operated widi  Cornwallis  against  Tippoo ;    that  Wellinglon  had  always 
been  on  good  terms  with  them,  and  had  been  formerly  anxious  (see 
p.  194)  to  reconcile  them  to  the  Peishwa,  and  set  them  up  as  a  barrier 
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against  the  advance  of  Sindia's  power  under  Baji  Rao's  auspices ;  that 
though  persistently  ill-treated  by  their  sovereign,  and  therefore  inactive  in 
his  cause  during  the  late  war,  they  had  offered  no  positive  obstruction  to 
Wellington's  operations,  and  had  been,  indeed,  of  essential  service  to  him, 
in  ways  already  explained : — all  this  made  it  perfectly  natural  that  Baji 
Rao  should  regard  them  with  peculiar  aversion,  as  accomplices  in  the 
plot  for  his  own  degradation.  And  to  bethink  himself  of  remunerating 
his  more  congenial  adherent  Gokla,  by  making  over  to  him  the  Put- 
wurduns'  military  fiefs,  was  also  natural,  and  on  his  shewing  plausible : 
indeed,  such  an  expedient  must  have  presented  several  attractions  to  such 
a  man,  so  situated.  But  to  propose  such  a  plan  to  Wellington  ;  to  solicit 
him  or  his  brother  not  only  to  sanction,  but  to  carry  it  out  by  force,  at 
the  risk  of  provoking  a  general  combination  of  the  southern  chieftains  in 
opposition  to  a  step  which  so  obviously  portended  their  common  de- 
struction ;  and  to  count  on  practising,  and  inducing  the  English  general 
and  Government  to  practise,  a  course  of  deceit  which  was  to  enable  the 
Peishwa  to  devour  his  victims  one  by  one,  until  in  the  solitude  thus 
created  all  should  be  peace ; — this  was  certainly  a  remarkable  proceeding, 
even  for  such  an  unblushing  votary  of  crooked  and  insipient  counsels. 

The  serious  light  in  which  Wellington  regarded  this  proposal;  the 
alternatives  that  he  suggested  as  to  our  course  with  relation  to  the  long- 
standing animosities  between  the  Peishwa  and  his  dependents ;  his  ar- 
guments in  favour  of  the  line  which  he  finally  recommended  ;  and  the 
careful  instructions  which  he  accordingly  issued  to  the  British  agent 
employed  in  this  difficult  business,  are  all  evidences  of  his  sincere  desire 
and  earnest  endeavour  to  establish  peace  upon  a  secure  foundation,  and 
to  justify  in  the  end  his  brother's  precarious  connexion  with  the  personi- 
fication of  misrule  and  untrustworthiness.  But  they  shew,  not  less  clearly, 
how  little  the  Governor-General's  exact  scheme  of  alliance  found  favour 
with  him,  or  seemed  practicable  in  this  instance ;  how  Wellesley  himself 
was  led  by  the  force  of  circumstances,  though  perhaps  by  no  means 
unwillingly,  to  authorise  its  abandonment  in  an  essential  particular ;  and 
how  inevitably  alliance,  if  it  was  to  attain  its  ends,  entailed  supremacy  as 
its  indispensable  sequel.  I  have  already  explained  how  Wellesley  con- 
templated the  control  of  the  international  or  external  relations  of  the 
States  with  which  he  contracted  his  subsidiary  alliances ;  but  that  their 
internal  government,  or  municipal  regulation  was,  except  partially  in  the 
case  of  Mysore,  to  be  left  to  themselves.  And  in  this  spirit,  the  Treaty 
of  Bassein  had  stipulated  that  the  Company's  Government  'have  no 
manner  of  concern  with  any  of  his  Highness's  children,  relations,  siib- 
jecis,  or  servanfs,  -viih  reaped  to  wJtom  his  Highness  is  absolute^  (See 
Wellesley  Selcclio?!s,  p.  240.) 
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Now  however,  in  spite  of  this  strong  language,  it  became  evident  how 
impossible  it  was  for  us  thus  to  interfere,  so  to  speak,  by  halves ;  and 
how  our  own  safety  in  a  time  of  peril,  and  the  general  security  and 
tranquillization  of  India,  the  ultimate  objects  of  the  defensive  alliance 
policy,  imperatively  demanded  that  we  should  control  also  the  internal 
organization  of  the  allied  State,  and  its  ruler's  treatment  of  his  subjects 
and  servants  ;  although,  as  before,  this  act  of  dictation  was  diplomatically 
veiled  under  the  decent  fiction  of  friendly  mediation.  And,  I  may  add, 
this  new  encroachment  upon  his  liberty  to  do  wrong  being  equally 
intelligible  to  the  Peishwa,  made  him  writhe  all  the  more  uneasily  in  the 
toils  that  had  been  thrown  round  him ;  and  hastened  the  later  collision 
between  himself  and  his  soi-disant  allies,  and  the  final  catastrophe  which 
put  an  end  at  once  to  his  authority  and  to  our  ambiguous  attitude. 


5.  War  with  Holkar. 

Short  as  are  the  extracts  under  this  head,  they  are  most  instructive, 
and  show  how  thoroughly  Wellington  understood  the  nature,  difficulties, 
dangers,  and  consequent  requirements  of  a  war  that  differed,  in  some 
important  respects,  even  from  that  with  the  Confederates,  and  funda- 
mentally from  that  with  Tippoo;  but  which  his  historical  gleanings, 
personal  experience,  and  reflective  turn  of  mind,  made  familiar  to  him 
in  all  its  bearings.  There  seems,  at  first  sight,  some  inconsistency,  even 
contradiction,  in  his  estimate  of  the  character  and  seriousness  of  the 
contest.  Wellesley  throughout  systematically  represents  Holkar  as  a 
mere  adventurer,  who  in  contradistinction  to  '  the  established  states  of 
India,'  was  indebted  to  adventitious  circumstances  for  a  brief  and  pre- 
carious importance.  And  so  his  brother  says  that  the  contest  with 
Holkar  ought  to  be  regarded  '  as  a  mere  Polygar  war,'  and  more  than 
once  that,  '  if  vigorously  pushed,  it  ought  not  to  last  a  fortnight.'  Yet, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  regards  him  '  as  the  most  formidable  of  the  three 
supposed  confederates ' ;  and  again  he  remarks  ; — '  if  it  [the  war  with 
Holkar]  is  not  soon  brought  to  a  conclusion, — it  will  be  the  most  serious 
affair  in  which  the  British  Government  have  ever  been  engaged,'  These 
last  words,  indeed,  he  explains  elsewhere.  In  short,  our  recent  victories 
had  for  the  time  paralysed,  but  not  thoroughly  pacified  our  foes ;  and 
any  appearance  of  prolonged  and  successful  resistance  to  our  arms 
might  arouse  them  to  renewed  exertions  against  us,  which  would  involve, 
at  a  peculiarly  inappropriate  period,  operations  on  a  gigantic  scale,  and. 
over  an  immense  extent  of  country.  But  to  reconc'le  the  other  statements, 
it  is  necessary  to  consider  attentively  Wellington's  estimate  of  Holkar's 
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Strong  and  weak  points ;  and  how,  accordingly,  upon  the  spirit  and 
method  with  which  we  should  confront  him  would  depend  the  question, 
whether  we  found  him  a  contemptible,  or  a  very  formidable  opponent. 
I  have  already  observed,  that  he  had  taken  precisely  the  same  view  of 
Dhoondiah  Waugh ;  and  that  his  skilful  arrangements  and  vigorous 
action  had  so  promptly  and  effectually  removed  the  potential  danger 
threatened  by  that  earlier  adventurer,  that  the  merit  of  the  performance 
has  been  often  overlooked.  Yet,  if  his  proceedings  from  first  to  last  on 
that  occasion  be  carefully  studied,  they  will  attest  his  rare  proficiency  in 
this  department  of  warfare  not  less  decidedly,  than  it  is  shewn  by  com- 
parison with  the  failures  of  others  in  analogous  cases,  and  illustrated 
by  his  prophetic  warnings  of  the  imminence  of  those  failures,  and  the 
wise  counsels  by  which  he  strove  to  prevent  their  occurrence,  to  remedy 
their  evil  consequences  at  the  moment,  and  to  avert  their  repetition  by 
his  luminous  comments  on  Monson's  disaster. 

On  the  one  hand,  then,  he  says,  Holkar  is  a  contemptible  foe,  inas- 
much as  he  cannot  stand  up  to  us  in  fair  fight  for  a  moment,  if  our 
power  is  properly  brought  to  bear  upon  him.  The  very  existence  of 
his  army  depends  on  his  keeping  out  of  our  way,  and  avoiding  a  general 
action.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  a  formidable  enemy,  if  we  treat 
him  carelessly  or  timidly;  and  if  we  do  not  bring  our  power  to  bear 
properly  upon  him.  And  herein  lies  the  great  difficulty.  His  fortune 
(as  he  himself  said)  being  on  the  saddle  of  his  horse,  and  that  horse, 
typical  of  his  whole  force,  being  a  very  fleet  one,  he  possesses  peculiar 
advantages  for  playing  the  part  of  the  persistent  but  still  menacing 
fugitive,  the  sworn  foe  of  order,  and  the  chronic  devastator.  Celerity  is 
thus  everything  in  such  a  war.  But  celerity  requires  both  lightness  of 
equipment  and  constant  command  of  supplies,  which  to  carry  with  the 
army  will  retard  its  march ;  and  which  Holkar  may  prevent  our  procuring 
upon  the  spot,  by  choosing  his  own  theatre  of  war,  while  his  troops  can 
always,  as  ours  cannot,  subsist  on  [he  jowarry  of  the  country  in  which 
they  operate.  Wellington's  general  prescription  therefore  is  as  follows  : 
— Our  army  must  march  as  light  as  possible :  however  far  its  operations 
may  extend,  it  must  constantly  keep  up  its  communications  with  our  own 
country,  whence,  in  the  last  resort,  it  may  be  supplied.  But  to  this  end, 
and  to  lessen  the  inconvenience  of  depending  upon  so  remote  a  base,  we 
must  secure,  as  far  as  possible,  the  active  co-operation  of  the  Mahratta 
jaghiredars  in  the  intermediate  country.  Thus  we  shall  be  able  both  to 
introduce  supplies  through  their  districts,  to  make  those  districts  minister 
to  our  subsistence  as  far  as  their  means  allow ;  to  procure  intelligc  nee 
from  the  same  (juarter ;  and  to  obtain  a  large  force  of  light  cavalry,  for 
subsidiary  purposes  rather  than  fur  actual  battle ;  and  as  the  jaghiredars 
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are  the  Peishwa's  military  tenants,  at  no  additional  expense,  and  on  the 
sole  condition  of  guaranteeing  to  them  the  future  security  of  their  tenure, 
thus  avoiding  awkward  and  burdensome  political  obligations.  I  may 
observe  incidentally  that,  Baji  Rao  being  what  he  was,  the  last  point  was 
not  found  to  be  very  easy  of  execution,  as  appears  elsewhere.  But  the 
terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Bassein  left  us  no  choice  in  the  matter;  and 
Wellington  (as  we  have  seen)  did  his  utmost  to  carry  out  the  spirit  of  the 
Treaty,  and  to  secure  the  rights  of  those  whom  their  sovereign  so  shame- 
fully and  ungratefully  requited.  Military  posts  and  a  due  supply  of  boats 
at  the  rivers  were,  of  course,  included  in  this  well-considered  plan,  which 
was,  in  its  chief  features,  a  re-application  of  the  method  already  so  suc- 
cessfully adopted  in  the  campaign  against  Dhoondiah.  And  though 
Wellington's  march  on  Poona,  and  his  subsequent  precautions,  averted 
an  immediate  contest  with  Jeswunt  Rao,  Sindia  and  his  ally  soon  proved 
the  efficiency  of  the  machinery  originally  devised  for  the  suppression  of 
his  rival. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  thought  that  another  trace  of  inconsistency  is 
observable  between  Wellington's  contemptuous  estimate  of  Holkar's 
capacity  as  a  belligerent  at  close  quarters,  and  his  cautious  advice  to 
Colonel  Murray  (see  pp.  432-4).  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
Monson  affair,  as  well  as  Colonel  Fawcett's  mishap,  had  occurred  in  the 
interval ;  that  Holkar's  army  had  been  augmented  in  consequence  of  that 
and  other  events ;  that  Murray  was  both  heedless  and  timorous ;  and 
that,  though  his  force  was  stronger  than  he  affected  to  consider  it,  Holkar, 
emboldened  by  his  previous  success,  and  at  the  head  of  a  large  and 
well-appointed  army,  might  prove  unusually  adventurous  and  dangerous, 
when  pitted  against  such  an  officer.  Thus  his  advice  is  not  really  in- 
consistent, under  the  circumstances,  with  his  previous  language.  Though 
Jeswunt  Rao's  army,  he  urges,  is  mainly  composed  of  light  cavalry,  he 
has  also  a  strong  body  of  infantry,  and  a  numerous  and  powerful  park  of 
artillery.  The  last  circumstance  makes  it  most  inexpedient  that  the 
commander  even  of  an  army  containing  more  than  the  ordinary  com- 
plement of  Europeans  should  allow  himself  to  be  assailed  in  his  camp. 
He  must  keep  moving,  and  contrive  to  take  the  offensive,  avoiding 
retreat,  unless  absolutely  necessary;  and  then  turning  frequently  to  bay, 
and  cowing  his  pursuers  by  repealed  attacks.  This  is  the  gist  of  his 
advice ;  and  if  it  seems  to  admit  that  Holkar  might  be  a  formidable 
assailant,  it  is  because  he  knows  that  IMurray,  on  the  defensive,  would 
be  half  conquered  already;  while  to  pluck  up  his  courage,  and  beard  his 
vaunting  antagonist  stoutly,  was  the  sure  way  to  baffle  him. 

When  the  war  actually  began,  it  is  interesting  to  observe  how  exactly 
Wellington  anticipated  both  it?  adverse  and  its  prosperous  phases.     He 
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urges  Murray  to  march  promptly  into  IMalwa,  but  predicts  that  he  will 
not  get  far  from  the  Myhie,  and  that  this  will  have  the  worst  effect. 
And  so  it  proved.  He  insists  that  Lake  ought  either  to  dash  at  once 
against  Holkar,  or  if  not  able  to  move  at  once,  that  he  ought  to  do  so  in 
person  when  he  is  able,  and  not  leave  his  work  to  others.  And  the  de- 
tachment of  Monson,  and  its  result,  are  the  best  confirmation  of  the 
wisdom  of  this  view.  He  objects  to  alliances  with  petty  Rajahs  ;  and 
the  conduct  of  those  with  whom  IMonson  had  dealings  justified  the 
opinion  more  fully  than  Wellington  was  at  the  time  aware,  though  he 
refers  to  Jyepore  and  Bhurtpore.  Again,  he  early  deprecates  our  getting 
involved  in  sieges  before  utterly  running  down  Holkar;  and  Lake's 
ill-advised  proceedings  at  the  latter  place  could  not  have  been  better 
contrived  to  shew  that  Wellington  was  right.  Lastly,  the  headlong  pur- 
suit of  Holkar  along  the  Doab,  and  afterwards  northwards  into  the 
Punjab,  did  not  more  completely  ruin  that  Chief,  abate  the  inclination  of 
other  powers  to  join  a  cause  thus  proved  desperate,  and  confirm  the 
reputation  of  the  gallant  veteran,  in  spite  of  his  mistakes,  than  it 
evinced  how  accurately  Wellington  had,  from  the  first,  discerned  the 
appropriate  way  of  dealing  with  such  an  enemy;  and  was  certainly 
indirectly  (see  pp.  423-424),  but  more  probably  directly,  due  to  his 
suggestion. 

On  the  whole,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  Wellington,  though  he 
took  no  immediate  part  in  this  last  contest,  and  no  doubt  deeply  regretted 
its  occurrence,  was  not  only  throughout  its  discriminating  critic,  but  con- 
tributed much  to  animate  and  direct  its  active  and  successful  operations ; 
and  that  not  without  reason  does  he  exclaim — at  Barrackpoor,  in  August 
1804: — 'Would  to  God  that  I  had  come  round  here  in  March,  and 
Holkar  would  now  have  been  in  the  tomb  of  all  the  Capulets ! ' 


VI.     DEFENCE    OF    THE    INDIAN    EMPIRE. 

1.    Anglo-Indian  Army. 

It  will  be  familiar  to  the  student  of  the  Wellesley  Despatches,  that 
the  Governor-General  had  a  hard  and  constant  battle  to  fight  against 
those  who  advocated  the  reduction  of  the  Anglo-Indian  army,  especially 
after  the  Treaty  of  Amiens.  He  states  that  he  has  consulted  the  mili- 
tary authorities  upon  the  spot,  and  has  based  his  requisitions  on  their 
estimates,  though  he  adds  that  they  went  further  than  he  has  thought 
proper  to  do.  Hence  his  brother's  facts  and  arguments  deserve  the 
more   attention.      On   the    following    points    Wellington   is    emphatic. 
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1.  The  army,  on  its  older  footing^,  had  been  decidedly  inadequate  'to 
give  protection  against  a  foreign  enemy,  and  to  maintain  internal  tran- 
quillity at  the  same  time';  and  he  asserts  that  the  Mahratta  war  was 
the  first  occasion  on  which,  in  the  absence  of  their  usual  complement 
of  troops,  our  own  provinces  had  been  exempt  from  internal  disturbances. 

2.  That  our  Indian  militarv  establishment  having  been  carried  to  its 
existing  amount,  not  in  consequence  of  the  European  war,  but  for  local 
purposes,  the  conclusion  of  peace  with  France  affords  no  good  ground 
for  its  diminution,  except  so  far  as  popular  impatience  makes  some 
reduction  imperative.  3.  That  on  the  contrary,  the  influx  of  Frenchmen 
into  India,  likely  to  follow  upon  the  peace,  their  still  hostile  spirit,  and 
their  inclination  to  organize  and  discipline  the  armies  of  the  native  States, 
are  rather  reasons  for  increasing  our  forces,  as  a  precaution  against 
this  danger.  After  the  experience  of  the  Mahratta  war  he  modified 
this  opinion,  and  objected  (see  p.  356)  to  the  Governor-General's  clause 
in  the  Treaties  of  Peace,  which  excluded  Frenchmen,  &c.,  from  the 
armies  of  Sindia  and  the  Bonslay ;  for  he  now  urged  that  those  armies 
were  likely  to  prove  more  troublesome  to  us  if  left  to  their  old  forma- 
tion, when  cavalry  was  their  principal  and  most  effective  arm.  4.  That 
the  Directors  had  made  an  arbitrary  estimate  of  the  force  required,  and 
betrayed  a  marked  tendency  to  ignore  not  only  the  large  demands  on 
our  troops  resulting  from  annexation,  or  from  new  obligations  to  supply 
subsidiary  forces,  but  the  ample  pecuniary  or  territorial  cessions,  which 
had  been  made  for  the  express  purpose  of  providing  the  subsidies. 
5.  He  enters  into  a  detailed  calculation  of  the  troops  actually  indis- 
pensable throughout  the  Dekkan,  in  its  largest  sense,  '  the  only  mode  in 
which  a  question  of  this  kind  can  be  fairly  considered.'  This  in 
November,  1804,  on  the  eve  of  his  departure.  And  the  result  is  that 
five  new  regiments,  which  as  he  shews,  have  been  already  paid  for,  are 
found  necessary,  and  are  ordered  to  be  raised  forthwith  for  Fort  St. 
George.  Thus,  on  the  whole,  he  fully  vindicates  his  brother's  demands. 
And  he  had  said  expressly,  soon  after  the  European  peace,  '  The 
Governor-General  appears  disposed  to  make  every  reduction  in  the 
military  expenses  which  is  at  all  practicable.' 

I  have  more  than  once  noticed  changes  of  opinion  to  which  Wel- 
lington, not  being  a  doctrinaire  but  a  docile  pupil  of  experience,  was 
naturally  led  by  his  observation  of  the  complicated  and  shifting  pano- 
rama of  Indian  public  life.  This  is  one  circumstance  which  makes  his 
correspondence  so  instructive.  He  is  not  content  to  be  oracular, 
though   he   occasionally   expresses   his   conclusions  very  sententiously, 

^  See  pp.  656-657. 
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almost  epigrammatically.  His  weighty  facts  and  cogent  reasoning, 
besides  leading  up  to  his  immediate  point,  and  accounting  for  the 
change  when  he  has  altered  his  view,  give  much  curious  and  minute 
information  on  what  might  otherwise  have  been  obscure  to  the  historian  ; 
while  to  the  student  of  the  art  of  war  such  fcimiliar  but  well  digested 
expositions  must,  as  far  as  a  civilian  may  presume  to  judge,  be  invalu- 
able. Thus,  for  instance,  attention  has  already  been  drawn  to  the 
papers  on  jungle  warfare.  Those  which  occur  here  on  the  comparative 
advantages  of  concentrating  the  army  in  a  few  permanent  stations,  or 
on  detaching  a  moveable  field-force  to  overawe  disaifection,  and  strike 
it  down  wherever  it  broke  out  actively,  not  only  give  a  lively  idea  of  the 
state  of  the  newly-acquired  provinces,  but  abound  with  considerations 
more  generally  applicable,  such  as  the  tendency  of  the  field-forces'  caslra 
stativa  to  diff"er  little,  after  a  time,  from  permanent  barracks. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  observe  that  Wellington's  change  of  opinion 
as  to  the  necessity  of  the  field-force  was  in  a  great  measure  due,  not 
only  to  his  own  reforms  in  the  mobilization  of  the  army,  but  to  his 
perception  of  the  improvements  effected  by  Wellesley  in  the  civil 
government,  and  which  had  created  a  greater  respect  for  law.  We 
have  here  an  incidental  proof  of  the  rapid  consolidation  of  our  power 
resulting  from  the  combined  exertions  of  the  two  gifted  brothers.  As 
far  as  the  soldier  was  concerned,  the  whole  secret  of  his  success  is 
epitomised  in  the  words:  — 

'  The  mere  readiness  of  the  troops  is  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  pre- 
parations required  for  the  departments  of  the  service.' 

How  thorough  were  these  preparations  whenever  he  was  called  upon 
to  make  them,  may  be  sufficiently  understood  from  the  papers  included 
in  this  volume ;  though  they  form  a  very  small  instalment  of  the  evidence 
left  by  their  author  that,  in  India  as  elsewhere,  what  his  hand  found  to 
do  he  did  with  his  might. 

It  is  noticeable,  in  contrast  to  the  Governor-General's  constant  and 

absorbing  anxiety  as   to   a  French  invasion  of  India,  that  Wellington, 

though  he  says  in   1797,  'Mauritius  ought  to  be  taken,'  and  explains 

why  he  regards  it  as  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  our  Eastern  Empire,  yet 

observes  as  early  as  March,  1802:    'We  have  long  ceased  to  fear  an 

attack    from   the  French;'    and  while   describing    the   best  method  of 

baffling  such  an  enterprise,  he  remarks : — 

'  I  have  never  had  much  apprehension  of  the  attack  of  an  European  enemy 
in  India,  and  least  of  all  in  this  war.' 

Elsewhere  (see  p.  244)  he  states  why  he  thinks  the  French  could  not 
combine  effectively  with  the  IVIahrattas. 
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Although  both  the  state  of  Europe  and  the  limits  of  our  Indian 
Empire  at  present  are  so  different  from  what  they  were  in  the  earlier 
years  of  this  century,  the  papers  on  the  scheme  for  exchanging  sepoy  and 
negro  corps,  and  on  the  defence  of  the  North  West  frontier,  have  gained 
new  interest  from  recent  events  and  discussions.  As  I  formerly  intimated  ^ 
the  Red  Sea  expedition  seemed  not  ill-adapted  to  impress  the  imagina- 
tion both  of  Orientals  and  of  Buonaparte  himself  with  an  idea  of  the 
solidarity  of  the  British  Empire,  and  of  the  formidable  reserved  forces 
which  the  possession  of  such  a  wide  recruiting-ground  as  India  enabled 
us  to  muster  in  case  of  need.  Mr.  Goldwin  Smith  has  since  ^  pointed 
out  that  any  such  advantage  would  be  far  too  dearly  purchased.  Without 
disputing  so  general  a  proposition,  I  still  venture  to  think  that  in  Egypt, 
Arabia,  and  Syria,  Baird's  contingent  might  have  rendered  important  if 
not  decisive  service,  especially  in  a  short  campaign,  and  when  our 
command  of  the  sea  might  have  compelled  Buonaparte  to  rely  much 
upon  the  precarious  expedient  of  enlisting  against  us  the  inhabitants  of 
the  countries  in  which  his  romantic  and  gasconading  enterprise  was  con- 
ducted. But  however  that  may  have  been,  no  one  who  carefully  studies 
Wellington's  searching  investigation  of  the  plan  proposed  by  Casdereagh 
will  be  inclined  to  dispute  that,  for  either  American  or  European 
service,  and  against  Europeans,  to  rely  upon  sepoys  would  be  to  lean 
on  a  bruised  reed,  and  to  encumber  ourselves  with  a  serious  impediment. 
Nor,  after  the  exhaustive  condemnation,  contained  in  the  same  document, 
of  the  use  of  negro  corps  in  India,  is  such  a  plan  likely  to  be  revived, 
even  if  free  negro  recruits  instead  of  liberated  slaves  were  enlisted. 
Much  the  same  may  be  said  of  another  recent  proposal,  to  replace 
sepoys  by  Chinamen.  In  the  course  of  his  argument  Wellington  goes 
too  far  when  he  says  of  the  English  soldiers,  '  An  instance  of  their 
misbehaviour  in  the  field  has  never  been  known,'  as  will  be  remembered 
by  the  student  of  Orme.     On  the  other  hand,  his  statement, — 

'  It  is  a  curious  fact,  but  one  that  has  more  than  once  fallen  under  my 
observation,  that  the  Natives  of  India  have  no  fear  or  respect  for  the  miUtary 
qualities  of  the  soldier  of  any  European  nation  excepting  the  English,' 

is  not  a  litde  remarkable,  as  based  on  such  ample  experience,  and 
coming  from  so  calm  and  keen  an  observer.  Lastly,  note  the  pithy 
saying  :  '  The  operations  of  war  in  India  are  always,  or  ought  to  be, 
offensive,  if  they  can  be  made  so.' 

*  See  Wellesley  Selections,  Survey,  See,  pp.  xxxiii,  xxxiv. 
^  See  Fortnightly  Review  for  September,  1877,  p.  309. 
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2.    Subsidiary  Alliance  System,  and  the  Armies  of  Native 

States. 

The  subject  chiefly  discussed  under  this  head  has  been  to  a  certain 
extent  anticipated,  and  may  be  shortly  disposed  of  here,  namely,  the 
tendency  of  the  subsidiary  alliance  system,  as  developed  by  Wellesley,  to 
sap  the  spontaneous  energy  of  the  native  State;  to  make  its  ruler, 
relying  on  the  new  force,  neglect  independent  precautions  for  the  police 
of  his  dominions  ;  and  thus  (the  subsidiary  troops  being  too  scanty  to 
supply  the  deficiency)  to  foster  indirectly  the  growth  of  Pindaris,  Dakoits, 
and  other  disturbers  of  the  peace.  It  must  be  observed,  however,  that 
so  far  from  condemning  the  expedient  itself,  Wellington  from  one  point 
of  view  entirely  approves  of  it.     Thus  he  says  : — 

'  Upon  the  subject  of  the  subsidiary  alliances,  I  have  to  tell  you  that  I  am 
perfectly  aware  ot  their  benefits.  The  consequences  of  them  have  been,  that 
in  this  war  with  the  IMahratlas,  which  it  is  obvious  must  have  occurred  sooner 
or  later,  the  Company's  territories  have  not  been  invaded ;  and  the  evils  of 
war  liave  been  kept  at  a  distance  from  the  sources  of  our  wealth  and  our 
power.  This  fact  alone,  unsupported  by  any  others  which  could  be  enumerated 
as  benefits  resulting  from  those  alliances,  would  be  sufficient  to  justify  them  ' 
(p.  464). 

But  he  thinks  that  the  Governor-General  relies  too  much  upon  his  part 
of  the  bargain,  and  lets  off  the  other  side  too  easily ;  and  that  he  does 
not  sufficiently  consider  two  most  material  circumstances,  i.  However 
useful  for  securing  our  ascendancy  over  the  particular  State,  and  our 
military  preponderance  in  India  generally,  the  subsidiary  forces  cannot 
tranquillise  the  continent,  unless  they  are  supplemented  by  a  really 
efficient  body  of  troops,  actually  in  the  service  of  the  allied  State,  and 
which  shall  both  make  it  respectable  in  a  community  that  respects  no 
power  but  that  of  the  sword,  and  be  systematically  and  constantly 
employed  in  maintaining  internal  order,  and  facilitating  the  collection 
of  the  revenue.  Impressed,  on  the  one  hand,  with  the  successful  insti- 
tution and  good  conduct  in  the  field  of  the  new  subsidiary  troops,  and 
on  the  other,  with  the  worthless  and  dangerous  character  of  the  Nawab 
Vizier's  '  rabble,'  as  described  by  Sir  J.  Craig,  it  was  not  unnatural  that 
the  Governor-General  should  be  rather  slow  to  appreciate  a  fact  which 
daily  local  experience  forced  upon  his  brother's  attention.  Yet  the 
consideration  of  the  Mysore  arrangements  might  have  given  a  very 
different  impression  of  the  value  of  the  native  force  itself;  however  little 
it  might  have  availed  to  counteract  the  misgiving  to  which  Wellington 
refers,  and  which  he  shews  to  be  misplaced, — that  where  the  disposition 
of  the  native  Government  was  unfriendly,  its  possession  of  such  a  force 
as  he  recommended  would  be   dangerous  to  our  power,   or  rather  as 
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dangerous  as  the  anarchy  which  must  result  from  the  non-existence  of 
such  a  force.  2.  The  greatness  and  the  rapidity  of  our  progress,  both 
by  conquest  and  alliance,  made  it  far  more  necessary  than  before  to 
guard  against  the  inveterate  tendency  to  lawlessness  in  every  native 
State.  The  vast  masses  of  defeated  and  disbanded  soldiers,  utterly 
unaccustomed  and  indisposed  to  a  life  of  peaceful  industry,  would  not 
only  swell  (as  they  did  in  Holkar's  case)  the  ranks  of  our  avowed 
enemies,  but  would  be  rapidly  organized  into  Pindari  hordes,  prey  upon 
the  vitals  of  the  native  States,  and  even  extend  their  ravages  into  our 
own  temptingly  richer  and  more  cultivated  provinces,  unless  the  evil  were 
nipped  in  the  bud,  partly  by  retaining  them  in  the  service  of  their  old 
masters,  partly  by  employing  them  against  marauders.  More  than  a 
century  before,  Aurungzib  had  defeated  his  immediate  purpose  of 
thoroughly  conquering  the  Dekkan,  involved  himself  in  inextricable 
difficulties,  and  hastened  the  downfall  of  his  Empire,  by  destroying  the 
kingdoms  of  Bijapoor  and  Golconda,  and  thereby  greatly  strengthening 
the  hosts  of  the  Mahrattas  whom  he  originally  despised,  but  who  proved 
too  strong  for  him  in  the  end.  And  though  the  Governor-General  aimed 
at  sustaining  instead  of  annihilating  the  Powers  which  it  was  his  fixed 
determination  to  dominate  ;  )'et  Wellington  shews  very  clearly  that  his 
otherwise  hopeful  plan,  unless  accompanied  by  the  real  and  efficient 
execution  of  the  stipulations  which  it  included  for  the  maintenance  of 
a  contingent  by  the  allied  State,  was  likely  to  end  in  the  dissolution  of 
native  society,  and  to  prepare  the  way  for  our  own  subversion. 

Thus,  true  as  it  undoubtedly  is  that  the  abandonment  of  Wellesley's 
policy  proved  so  disastrous  to  India,  and  encouraged  the  Pindaris  in 
their  enterprises ;  it  is  true  also  that  the  neglect  of  his  brother's  warn- 
ings, on  a  subject  on  which  (as  he  says)  he  wrote  volumes,  and  a  mis- 
placed dread  of  allowing  our  allies  to  be  too  strong,  had  not  a  little  to 
do  in  bringing  about  the  later  crisis.  It  must  be  observed,  however, 
that  the  objection  to  the  establishment  of  an  efficient  force  in  the  service 
of  the  native  State  did  not  come  from  one  side  only,  and  that  it  was  not 
enough  to  allow— \i  was  necessary  to  compel — our  allies  to  raise  and 
maintain  it.  In  the  case  of  Oude  it  had  been  otherwise,  as  to  the 
existence  of  troops,  however  indifferent  their  character.  'Money,'  says 
Wellington,  '  is  always  wanted  for  the  expenses  of  luxury  and  debauchery, 
and  armies  are  discharged  to  procure  it.'  And  knowing  too  well  the 
character  of  the  Nizam,  and  his  disinclination  to  incur  the  cost  of  the 
required  force,  he  thinks  it  worth  while  to  suggest  to  the  Governor- 
General  the  very  elementary  truths  that  ought  to  be  impressed  upon 
him,  in  order  to  overcome  that  reluctance,  as  '  that  he  will  be  able  to 
curb  his  aumils  and  managers,  and  enforce  the  payment  of  the  circar 
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dues  ;    and  that,  in  fact,  in  a  very  short  time,  this  body  will  pay  its  own 

expenses.'     Here,  again,  the  example  of  Mysore  was  in  point. 

But  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  circumstance  connected  with   this 

subject  is  the  early  date  at  which  Wellington  insists  upon  his  favourite 

topic,  while  his  brother's  bold  scheme  is  still  immature,  and  little  more 

than  a  year  after  the  fall  of  Seringapatam.     On  August  20,  1800,  he 

descants  upon  it,  and  says  —even  //len  : — 

'  In  my  opinion  the  extension  of  our  power  and  influence  has  been  greater 
than  our  means. —  I  am  in  general  inclined  to  decide  that  we  have  enough,  as 
much,  at  least,  if  not  more,  than  we  can  defend'  (p.  463). 

This  being  his  view  at  that  time,  it  is  easy  to  understand  why  he 
wrote  volumes  in  deprecation  of  our  undertaking,  later,  so  colossal  a  task, 
without  obtaining  good  security  that  our  allies  should  fulfil  their  part  of  the 
compact  ^  On  February  26,  1804,  he  says,  under  all  the  altered  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  but  with  complete  consistency  of  general  aim  : — 

'  The  measure  which  I  propose  goes  no  further  than  to  insist  upon  having 
that  body  of  troops  really,  which  the  treaties  require  they  should  have '  (p.  468). 

3.    North-West  Frontier. 

The  first  Memorandum  on  Oude  shews  how  early  Wellington  became 
his  brother's  military  councillor,  and  how  consistent  with  his  later  views 
was  the  advice  which  he  then  tendered.  We  have  here  the  starting- 
point  of  the  military  reform  in  Oude.  But  Wellington,  it  will  be 
observed,  recommended  the  dismissal  of  the  Nawab  Vizier's  troops  only 
as  an  alternative.  '  The  Nawab  of  Oude  ought  to  be  called  upon,'  he 
says,  '  eMer  to  regulate  or  dismiss  his  force.'  And  it  may  be  assumed 
that  the  former  course  would  have  been  preferred  by  the  soldier,  whereas 
the  civilian  insisted  on  the  latter.  Again,  that  stores,  grain,  and  carriage 
bullocks  should  be  collected  betimes,  was  a  suggestion  quite  in  accord- 
ance with  what  I  have  already  said  was  the  great  secret  of  Wellington's 
success,  fully  alive  as  he  was  to  the  fact  that  such  deficiencies  had  been 
uniformly  the  disastrously  weak  point  in  our  Indian  warfare.  He  else- 
where also  explains,  to  the  same  effect  as  here,  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  small  fortified  posts  recom- 
mended by  Kydd. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  is  careful  not  to  intrude  his  advice  beyond  the 
limits  of  his  knowledge  ;  and  the  application  to  Sir  J.  Craig,  and  the  de- 
tailed measures  submitted  in  consequence  by  that  oflicer  to  the  Governor- 
General,  are  here  seen  to  have  been  due  to  this  professional  caution. 

'  That  his  opinion  on  this  subject  continued  unchanged  in  later  years  will  be  seen 
by  reference  to  p.  568. 
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From  the  allusion  in  tl:e  next  paper  to  the  Paniput  campaign,  as  from 
oiher  passages,  it  is  clear  that  Wellington  had  not  neglected  to  study 
and  derive  useful  hints  from  the  native  as  well  as  the  British-Indian 
military  history. 

The  undated  Memoir  on  Oude  gives  a  terse  and  forcible  explanation 
of  the  process  by  which  the  older  subsidiary  system  impaired  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  native  State,  and  compelled  us  to  intervene  in  its  internal 
concerns.  This,  no  doubt,  his  brother  duly  pondered  over ;  and  his 
modification  of  the  system,  while  it  guarded  against  such  a  misappli- 
cation of  the  subsidiary  force  as  had  occurred  in  the  case  of  the  Rohilla 
War,  was  intended  also  to  obviate  the  pecuniary  difficulty  and  its  dis- 
astrous consequences.  But  the  weak  point  in  the  new  arrangement  has 
already  been  dwelt  upon,  and  hence  Wellington  observes  at  a  much 
later  period : — 

'  The  reform  of  the  army  [of  the  Nizam]  is  the  point  upon  which  I  am  not 
of  the  same  opinion  with  the  Governor-General'  (p.  465). 

The  strategic  plan  for  opposing  an  European  invasion  of  India  on 
the  North  West  is  an  appropriate  sequel  to  the  various  precautions 
devised  or  adopted  by  Marquess  Wellesley  for  guarding  our  Eastern 
Empire  against  the  French.  But  being  written  in  Ireland,  when  his 
brother's  administration  had  become  a  matter  of  history,  and  Welling- 
ton's own  thoughts  and  energies  were  being  fast  concentrated  on  the 
struggle  in  the  Peninsula,  it  belongs  rather  to  that  class  of  documents  in 
which,  throughout  his  long  after  career,  the  illustrious  writer  condnued 
to  interpose,  both  with  personal  and  official  authority,  in  our  Asiatic 
affairs.  And  the  subject  thus  opened  is  so  extensive  and  important, 
that  it  would  require  to  be  discussed  separately,  and  with  an  amount 
of  reference  to  later  events  and  changed  circumstances,  quite  incom- 
mensurate with  my  present  limits.  One  passage,  however,  is  retro- 
spective, and  illustrative  of  the  writer's  systematic  vigilance  in  providing 
for  the  future  tranquillity  of  the  Dekkan ;  in  this  instance  by  per- 
manently hedging  in  its  northern  frontier  with  a  cordon  of  subsidiary 
troops : — 

'  Before  I  left  India,'  he  says,  '  I  gave  in  a  plan  for  the  positions  of  the  sub- 
sidiary forces  serving  with  the  Peshwah  and  the  Nizam,  which,  however,  I  am 
afraid  that  they  have  never  been  able  to  carry  into  execution.  It  went  to  the 
establishment  of  these  corps  upon  the  river  Godavery,  in  communication  with 
each  other.  If  this  plan  had  been  adopted,  no  foreigners  could  enter  the 
Deccan.' 

But  untoward  events  already  adverted  to  prevented  the  carrying  out  of 
this,  as  of  so  many  other  of  his  wise  suggestions. 
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4.    Miscellaneous. 

The  topics  insisted  upon  in  these  extracts  have  been  mostly  noticed 
elsewhere  ;  e.g.,  the  desirableness  of  capturing  the  French  Islands  ;  of 
avoiding  the  false  economy  involved  in  keeping  the  subsidiary  depart- 
ments of  the  army  too  low  in  time  of  peace  ;  of  giving  due  consideration, 
prominence,  and  independence  within  his  own  sphere,  to  the  Presiden- 
tial Commander-in-Chief;  of  conciliating  Sindia,  as  far  as  was  reason- 
able and  practicable: — on  the  other  hand,  the  undesirableness  of  en- 
tangling ourselves  in  embarrassing  alliances  with  petty  chiefs,  or  in 
inglorious  warfare  with  the  wild  tribes  of  the  hills.  The  hint  of  the 
panic  fear  excited  by  Tippoo  at  Madras,  confirmed  probably  by  Lord 
Mornington's  own  observation  when  he  visited  that  settlement  on  his  way 
to  Calcutta,  was  not  likely  to  be  forgotten,  and  perhaps  inspired  the 
Governor-General's  indignant  words  when  he  wrote  : — 

'  So  sensible  indeed  is  the  Government  of  Fort  St.  George  to  the  terror  of 
7  ippoo  Sultaun's  arms,  as  to  be  apprehensive  of  making  any  effort  for  resisting 
their  progress. —  It  is  difficult  to  describe  the  pain  and  regret  which  that  letter 
from  the  Government  of  Fort  St.  George  occasioned  in  my  mind ' ;' 

and  went  on  to  speak  of — 

'  The  danger  which  it  is  the  duty  of  this  Government  to  avert  by  counsels  of 
another  spirit  than  that  of  despondency,  and  by  measures  of  another  character 
than  that  of  inaction,  or  of  implicit  submission  to  the  will  of  the  enemy.' 

It  will  be  observed  that  Wellington,  although  fully  agreeing  with  the 
Governor-General  in  the  belief  that  Tippoo  would  too  willingly  avail 
himself  of  Zemaun  Shah's  inroads  into  India  for  the  furtherance  of  his 
hostile  schemes,  does  not  attach  to  the  Shah's  separate  designs  and 
operations  the  importance  assigned  to  them  by  his  brother.  Also,  that  his 
estimate  of  the  prospect  of  success  in  the  Egyptian  diversion  is  con- 
ditional, and  not  very  sanguine.  But  he  helped  to  make  the  best  of 
the  situation  by  discussing  it  in  a  characteristic  Memorandum  addressed 
to  General  Baird,  and  which  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix. 


VII,     TRADE,    AGRICULTURE,    AND    FAMINE. 

The  Memorandum  on  Bengal,  j^enned  apparently  as  the  writer's 
private  reflections  on  an  occasional  publication  at  Calcutta,  has  yet 
permanent  interest  in  several  ways.  It  was  probably  submitted  to  Lord 
Mornington,  and  seems  to  have  influenced  his  conduct,  or  at  least 
strengdicned  his  determination,  in  the  matter  of  the  private  trade.  It 
shews,   moreover,   the  activity  of  the   young    soldier's   mind,    and   his 

'  See  Welle -ley  Selec/ions,  pp.  39,  40. 
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readiness  to  grapple  with  great  public  problems  not  immediately  in  his 
line.  But  it  shews  also  how  much  Wellington's  views  of  commercial 
policy  at  home  and  social  freedom  in  the  East  were  warped  by  pro- 
fessional considerations,  and  by  the  course  of  contemporary  or  recent 
history.  Still,  even  where  his  assumptions  are  most  disputable,  and  his 
reasoning  is  least  conclusive,  the  sober  tone,  the  measured  words,  the 
evident  desire  to  be  fair  and  judicial,  and  the  attempt  to  base  conclu- 
sions on  general  principles  (as  when  he  asserts  that  the  Company  is 
entitled  to  tribute  from  Bengal),  are  worthy  of  the  theme  and  of  the 
man.  Although  the  paper  has  thus  a  very  old-world  air,  awakening  the 
echoes  of  once  bitter,  but  now  almost  forgotten  controversies,  and  ad- 
vocating restrictions  which  would  now  be  generally  pronounced  intoler- 
able and  iniquitous ;  it  exhibits  a  raciness  and  an  originality  in  the 
general  handling  of  some  topics,  and  a  suggestiveness  in  many  details, 
that  make  it  still  by  no  means  uninteresting  or  uninstructive  reading. 
Indeed,  what  such  a  man  thought,  rightly  or  wrongly,  on  such  subjects, 
can  never  be  an  immaterial  question  either  to  the  historian  or  to  the 
statesman.  It  is,  for  instance,  certainly  desirable  to  know  precisely  why 
he,  as  well  as  Cornwallis  and  other  eminent  and  disinterested  men  of 
local  experience,  so  strongly  objected  to  permanent  European  coloniza- 
tion in  India  \  It  is  well  also  to  observe  how,  in  discussing  the  propriety 
of  high  import  duties  on  Indian  goods,  the  professional  bias  pre- 
dominated ;  and  the  paramount  expediency  of  manning  our  wooden 
walls  threw  economical  considerations,  and  even  the  claims  of  abstract 
justice,  into  the  shade.  In  such  an  age,  and  in  the  stress  of  such  a  war 
as  we  were  then  waging,  it  was  perhaps  not  unnatural  that  this  should 
have  been  the  case  ;  although,  as  I  have  elsewhere  pointed  out  ^  the 
Governor-General,  as  might  have  been  expected,  took  a  very  different 
view.  Pitt,  though  a  disciple  of  Adam  Smith,  and  an  early  and  powerful 
ally  of  Wilberforce  and  Clarkson,  certainly  did  not  help  to  improve 
the  state  of  the  case  when,  while  his  continental  strategy  was  so  un- 
prosperous,  and  we  were  threatened  with  invasion,  he  diverted  so  much 
of  the  national  energy  to  the  acquisition  of  sugar  islands ;  and  thereby 
contributed  to  throw  more  dust  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  were  disposed 
to  be  blinded  by  the  hollow  argument  about  vested  interests. 

In  a  Minute  recorded  many  years  afterwards,  and  which  will  be  found 
in  the  Appendix,  Mr.  Tucker,  one  of  the  authors  of  the  '  Remarks,' 
does  not  forget  this  plea  of  investment,  which  was  no  doubt  a  stock  one, 
or  fail  to  set  up  a  correspondingly  formidable  claim  on  behalf  of  those 

^  See  Wellington's  words  on  the  same  subject  later,  pp.  589,  590. 
*  See  Wellesley  Selections,  Survey,  &c ,  p.  xliv. 
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interested  in  our  Eastern  commerce.  But  though  the  Minute  is  at 
times  rhetorical,  and  enables  us  to  understand  Wellington's  language 
as  to  the  acrimony  displayed  in  the  anonymous  publication,  Mr.  Tucker 
wields  more  trenchant  weapons  than  this  clumsy  argumentum  ad 
hominem. 

As  to  the  objections  to  colonization,  the  unfavourable  action  of  the 
climate  of  India  upon  Europeans,  and  the  proneness  of  our  race  to 
degenerate  in  that  country,  will  hardly  be  disputed  at  present;  though 
hill-life,  of  course,  mitigates  these  irremediable  evils.  But  the  colonist 
has  accepted  the  facts,  and  shaped  his  course  accordingly.  Moreover, 
facility  of  communication  has  altered  the  whole  state  of  the  case,  and 
simplified  ihe  issue  raised  by  Wellington.  The  planter  of  our  day,  like 
other  Europeans  in  India,  is  for  the  most  part  a  bird  of  passage ;  and 
escapes  the  penalty  of  rooting  himself  in  the  soil  by  simply  not  doing 
so.  He  has  taken  hints  from  his  neighbour  the  civilian,  and  even  from 
the  private  soldier.  Occasional  furlough  and  eventual  retirement  are  not 
beyond  his  ken  ;  even  'the  short  service  system'  is  not  unknown  to  him. 
The  political  argument  had  lost  much  of  its  force  long  before  the  de- 
struction of  the  Company.  And  there  is  another  side  to  it.  The 
intelligent  and  fair-minded  planter  is  a  valuable  link  between  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  native  community;  loyal  to  the  former,  sympathising  with 
the  latter,  he  strengthens  the  hands  of  the  ruler  all  the  more,  the  less  he 
is  '  a  man  under  authority ; '  and  his  familiar  intercourse  with  the  natives 
is  calculated  not  only  to  improve  them  (as  Wellington  admits),  but  to 
promote  international  friendliness.  Moreover,  a  strong  body  of  enter- 
prising, hardy,  and  active  planters  may  surely  be  considered  a  real  and 
not  inconsiderable  bulwark  of  the  British  power  in  the  East ;  capable  of 
anticipating,  averting,  or  combating  disaffection.  The  '  mean  white '  is 
no  doubt  a  serious  nuisance,  and  a  political  peril.  But  he  differs,  toto 
ccelo,  from  the  respectable  planter. 

Whether  this  paper  did,  or  did  not,  suggest  to  the  Governor-General 
his  measures  in  relation  to  the  private  trade,  it  certainly  dealt  a  heavy 
argumentative  blow  against  the  commercial  monopoly.  In  spite  of  the 
alleged  '  necessity  of  bringing  home  the  surplus  of  the  revenues  through 
the  medium  of  trade,'  that  the  Company  traded  at  a  loss,  was  itself  a 
staggering  statement.  That  this  was  the  case,  although  the  Company 
monopolized  the  exportation  of  the  most  valuable  articles,  might  seem  to 
afford  little  hope  that  private  adventure  could  prove  lucrative ;  especially 
if  the  Company  could  '  aver — with  some  truth '  that  the  high  rate  of 
freight  which  they  charged  to  the  private  trader,  under  the  recent  regu- 
lation, '  cost  them  more '  than  they  thus  exacted.  But  the  estimate  of 
the  complainants  as  lo  what  could  be  effected  in  the  open  market  was 
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hopelessly  at  variance  with  the  Company's  figures.  And  Wellington 
says: — 'It  seems  certain  that  tonnage  can  be  procured  at  a  much 
cheaper  rate  than  that  at  which  the  Company  supply  it ' ;  and  the 
flourishing  commerce  maintained  between  Bengal  and  Continental 
Europe  told  the  same  tale.  Advancing  a  step  further,  Wellington 
remarks : — '  It  may  still  be  necessary  that  the  trade  with  Bengal  should 
be  carried  on  through  the  medium  of  an  exclusive  Company.'  But  in 
the  same  sentence  he  notices  'the  mismanagement  natural  to  an  ex- 
clusive Company  in  all  its  commercial  concerns.'  He  soon  after  insists 
that  '  the  Company  ought  to  be  obliged  to  find  freight  at  the  lowest  rate 
to  as  great  an  extent  as  private  merchants  might  think  fit  to  call  for  it ; ' 
which  Wellesley's  Despatch  *  shews  could  only  be  done  by  chartering 
Indian  shipping.  This  he  follows  up  by  other  recommendations,  the 
general  result  of  which  will  probably,  he  assumes,  involve  '  the  anni- 
hilation of  the  Company's  commerce.'  And  then  comes  the  coup  de 
grdce  ; — '  no  great  evil  will  arise  from  that  circumstance.'  On  the  con- 
trary, he  says,  both  trade  and  government  'will  be  better  and  more 
cheaply  carried  on.'  Yet  in  spite  of  all  this  he  pronounces  judgment  at 
last  '  that  it  is  not  advisable  to  throw  open  the  trade.'  If  this  seems  a 
halting  and  inconsistent  conclusion,  the  truth  would  appear  to  be  that, 
for  one  reason  or  another,  he  thought  it  premature  to  advocate  the  direct 
repeal  of  the  monopoly,  and  preferred  to  undermine  it  indirectly  by  in- 
sisting on  changes  of  detail,  which  would  make  what  remained  not  worth 
retaining,  and  thus  provide  for  it  a  tranquil  euthanasia.  But  the  steps 
which  his  brother  took  in  this  direction  showed  that  such  a  peaceful 
solution  must  be  sought  through  war ;  and  the  storm  which  they  pro- 
voked in  Leadenhall  Street  was  one  of  exceptional  violence  even  in  that 
tempestuous  region. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  paper  on  Dearth  in  India  is  unfinishe  K 
The  source  of  the  evil  in  the  Dekkan  is  so  exhaustively  traced  to  the 
failure  of  the  monsoon  rains,  that  the  general  impression  conveyed  may 
be  expressed  in  the  dismal  aphorism  that  '  in  the  East,  nature  dominates 
man.'  And  this  desponding  conclusion  has  received  too  much  en- 
couragement from  recent  events  and  comments  upon  them.  Wellington 
does  refer  to  the  expense  which  must  attend  the  process  of  extensive 
well-digging.  And  he  would  probably  have  enlarged  upon  the  poverty, 
short-sightedness,  and  selfish  extravagance  of  native  Princes,  and  the 
sluggishness  of  natives  generally,  as  at  that  time  insuperable  obstacles 
to  any  effectual  measures  of  relief  out  of  our  own  provinces.  Thus  he 
says : — 

'  See  Wellesley  Selections,  p.  700.     The  italics  are  the  Govemor-General's. 
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'  I  know  of  no  tanks  or  canals  in  any  part  of  India  excepting  in  the  Com- 
pany's territories  south  of  the  Toombuddra  and  Kistna,  in  Mysore,  and  in  the 
Carnatic' 

Had  he  been  well  acquainted  with  the  vast  undertakings  of  Firoz  Shah, 
he  would  perhaps  have  formed  a  more  sanguine  view  of  native  capacity, 
when  the  plague  of  perpetual  warfare  should  cease  to  distract  and  paralyse 
the  energies  of  princes  and  people.  INIeanwhile,  he  would  not  have 
forgotten  the  state  of  the  Company's  finances  at  the  close  of  his  brother's 
administration,  and  the  precariousness  of  attracting  English  capital  to 
India  for  such  a  purpose,  and  at  such  a  crisis.  Though  Government 
has  since  done  so  much  to  avert,  and  British  benevolence  has  been  so 
strongly  aroused  to  palliate,  the  calamities  of  famine ;  we  are  still  con- 
stantly threatened,  and  periodically  confronted,  by  this  primitive  and 
monstrous  scourge,  which  seems  a  strange  anachronism,  and  a  humi- 
liating satire  on  our  boasted  civilization.  Dr.  Hunter,  in  an  extract  in 
the  Appendix,  has  recorded  great  though  partial  triumphs,  and  pointed 
the  way  to  a  more  general  campaign  against  famine.  And  though 
Wellington's  paper,  in  its  present  state,  gives  little  prospect  of  improve- 
ment; the  energy  and  skill  which  have  successfully  grappled  in  the 
East  with  so  many  evils  once  thought  incurable,  and  the  increasing 
humanity  of  a  people  which,  in  the  last  generation,  devoted  twenty 
millions  to  hasten,  in  the  West,  the  advent  of  negro  emancipation,  will 
assiredly  be  little  disposed  to  intermit  the  contest  with  the  gaunt  spectre 
of  famine,  in  deference  to  doctrinaires  who  complacently  assert,  that  India 
is  already  over-peopled,  and  seem  to  imply  that  this  '  positive  check '  has 
its  points  of  consolation. 

The  forethought  and  activity  of  Government,  the  progress  of  science 
and  art,  the  development  of  native  education,  and  the  awakened  sym- 
pathy of  our  countrymen  at  home,  will  in  due  time  add  one  more  to  the 
many  marvels  of  Anglo-Indian  remedial  administration  ;  and  justify  our 
unique  position  by  a  new  example  of  its  salutary  and  unique  results. 
But  such  a  social  revolution  cannot  be  completed  hastily;  and  famine, 
like  slavery,  though  for  a  different  and  more  excusable  reason,  will 
probably  die  hard. 

VIII.     PERSONAL    HISTORY. 

1.    Lord  Clive. 

The  earlier  extracts  in  the  text  reveal  Wellington  in  an  interesting 
light,  as  the  Governor-General's  agent  and  mouthpiece  in  rousing  the 
energies  of  the  Madras  Government,  and  reconciling  its  halting  members 
to  the  spirited  policy  and  prompt  steps  which  the  occasion  demanded. 
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The  whole  picture  here  disclosed  is,  indeed,  a  striking  one.  We  see 
on  the  one  hand,  standing  out  from  this  unpretending  canvass,  the  high- 
souled,  eager,  and  imperious  Governor-General,  like  another  Chatham, 
conscious  that  he  can  save  the  country,  and  that  he  alone  can  do  it, 
chafing  at  every  obstacle  to  his  great  design,  fully  resolved  to  endure  no 
public  criticism  of  his  measures,  and  ready  to  launch  the  thunderbolts 
of  his  sonorous  and  scathing  periods  against  the  faintest  murmur  of 
opposition.  On  the  other  hand,  we  see  the  well-meaning  but  inexpe- 
rienced and  bewildered  Governor  of  Fort  St.  George,  in  spite  of  his 
heroic  parentage  and  of  the  genius  loci  slow  to  appreciate  the  emer- 
gency and  its  exigencies,  and  surrounded  by  a  staff  traditionally  captious 
and  self-willed,  unequal  to  the  crisis,  well-disposed  to  find  difficulties, 
but  ill-adapted  to  remove  them,  ready  scribes,  but  quite  unable  to  cope 
with  such  a  master  of  their  art  as  had  now  taken  up  the  pen  against 
them.  And  lastly,  we  discern  the  calm,  sagacious,  and  practical  soldier, 
fully  master  of  his  brother's  plans  and  their  expedience,  taking  in  at  a 
glance  the  whole  aspect  and  special  needs  of  the  local  situation,  working 
patiently  and  indefatigably  at  his  post,  as  mediator  and  interpreter,  while 
insinuating  cautions  at  head-quarters  through  the  third  able  member  of 
the  family  triumvirate,  and  dreading  each  moment  a  premature  and  fatal 
explosion  on  one  side  or  the  other.  Such  a  picture,  with  the  grand 
tableau  of  the  fall  of  Seringapatam  as  a  pendent,  takes  the  sting  out 
of  Byron's  suppressed  line  in  Don  Juan — 

*  How  many  Wellesleys  have  embarked  for  Spain ; ' 

and  makes  the  words  sound  rather  as  an  omen  of  good  fortune. 

When  Wellington  wrote,  '  A  violent  or  harsh  letter  from  Fort  William 
would  spoil  all,'  he  pointed  to  a  real  danger,  which  must  have  seemed 
to  him  not  only  serious  but  very  near  when,  in  spite  of  his  exertions 
and  advice,  the  Governor-General  proceeded  to  animadvert,  in  a  severe 
and  haughty  tone,  upon  more  than  one  proceeding  of  the  subordinate 
Government.  The  transmission  of  Mr.  Webbe's  memorandum  ^,  though 
written  '  for  General  Harris,'  and  the  official  adoption  and  announce- 
ment of  its  view  by  that  officer  and  his  Council,  had  already  excited  his 
highest  indignation,  and  had  been  denounced  in  terms  of  lofty  scorn. 
But  Wellington's  good  offices,  and  his  own  personal  intercourse  with  Mr. 
Webbe,  completely  altered  the  Governor- General's  opinion  of  him :  he 
soon  fully  recognized  his  great  merits,  and,  by  a  curious  coincidence, 
was  afterwards  again  provoked  to  the  uttermost  by  that  valuable  public 
servant's  treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  Directors,  which  he  regarded  as  an 
attack  upon  Lord  Clive,  and  a  violent  side-blow  at  himself.    But  to  return. 

^  See  Wellesley  Selections,  pp.  4-11. 
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Wellington's  judicious  suggestion  that  Lord  Mornington  should  repair 
to  IMadras,  when  the  Mysore  war  became  inevitable,  produced  the 
best  effects.  The  dangerous  activity  of  pens  was  exchanged  for  close 
and  familiar  converse.  The  Governor-General's  courteous  and  delicate 
magnanimity  quickly  won  over  Lord  Clive,  and  he  became  an  enthu- 
siastic sympathiser  with  Wellesley's  policy,  and  in  some  sense  a  con- 
fessor on  its  behalf.  The  'little  men'  followed  the  example  of  their 
chief,  and  were  soon  eagerly  and  usefully  engaged  in  the  serious 
business  of  preparation  for  the  great  enterprise ;  and  Wellington  him- 
self, relieved  from  his  diplomatic  responsibilities,  had  leisure  to  organize 
the  details  of  the  forthcoming  campaign. 

But  Wellesley  made  proselytes  of  Lord  Clive  and  Mr.  Webbe,  and 
secured  henceforth  their  loyal  assistance,  only  to  find  his  views  thwarted, 
and  his  hands  more  effectually  tied,  by  the  conduct  of  the  Directors 
towards  the  Governor  of  Fort  St.  George,  and  his  right-hand  man. 
Lord  Clive's  grievances  are  summed  up  in  the  following  passage : — 

*  The  points  on  which  he  and  the  Court  are  at  issue  are  the  interference  of 
the  Court  in  the  appointments  to  offices  under  this  government,  the  sending 
back  to  India  persons  sent  home  for  their  crimes,  and  the  encouragement  given 
by  the  Court  of  Directors  to  a  spirit  of  controversy  and  opposition  in  the 
Councils '  (p.  516). 

The  two  first  subjects  may  be  postponed,  as  they  will  demand 
attention  in  connexion  with  the  Governor-General's  own  complaint  on 
the  same  grounds.  And  as  to  the  third,  any  one  who  has  the  slightest 
acquaintance  with  Anglo-Indian  History  in  its  earlier  days,  and  who 
recals  the  internecine  contests  of  Hastings  and  his  opponents  in  the 
Council,  the  desperate  anarchy  that  had  so  long  reigned  at  Madras  from 
a  similar  cause,  and  the  serious  perils,  manifold  evils,  and  almost 
ruinous  consequences  to  our  dominion  in  the  country,  that  had  re- 
sulted from  these  constant  and  scandalous  dissensions,  will  not  be  slow 
to  condemn  the  conduct  described  by  Wellington  as  not  only  the  height 
of  injustice,  but  as  suicidal  impolicy  on  the  part  of  a  Governing  Body, 
which  could  not  be  ignorant  either  of  the  above  facts,  or  of  their  too 
obvious  moral. 

2.    Marquess  Wellesley. 

From  a  very  early  period  the  disposal  of  Indian  patronage  had  been 
a  problem  very  difficult  of  adjustment,  and  a  bone  of  contention  be- 
tween the  several  powers  which  by  right,  or  from  the  fact  of  being  able 
to  control  the  Company's  destiny,  were  inclined  to  assert  pretensions 
to  it.  In  the  seventeenth  century,  royal  favourites  were  fond  of  in- 
truding their  creatures  into  the  service  of  those  who  were  incorporated 
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by  Royal  Charter,  and  therefore  owed  their  collective  existence  and 
their  privileges  to  the  royal  bounty.  Great  nobles  who  patronized  the 
Company,  even  when  they  did  not  condescend  to  take  shares  in  the 
annual  '  adventures,'  naturally  expected  that  their  personal  recommen- 
dations should  receive  much  attention.  Thus  very  undeservii  g,  in- 
capable, and  troublesome  persons  were  often  foisted  into  the  service, 
to  the  great  detriment  of  the  Company  affairs ;  and  the  original  job 
at  home  was  too  often  followed  by  scandalous  affairs  abroad.  The 
blighting  influence  of  this  aristocratic  Upas  tree  became  at  one  time  so 
serious,  that  the  Directors  protested  that  they  did  not  want  any  gentlemen 
in  their  service ;  which,  if  it  indicated  the  proud  humility  of  the  bourgeois 
class,  was  at  least  as  much  an  expression  of  jealous  concern  for  their 
monopoly  of  appointment,  and  of  disgust  at  the  unbusiness-like  and 
insolent  habits  of  the  needy  slips  of  gentility  and  other  dependents  of 
great  men,  thus  illegitimately  domiciled  in  their  factories.  When,  later, 
it  became  necessary  for  the  Company  to  strengthen  themselves  in  Par- 
liament, support  was  procured,  or  opposition  bought  off,  not  only  by 
the  grosser  expedient  of  pecuniary  'gratifications,'  but  by  a  similar 
prostitution  of  the  Company's  patronage.  As  time  went  on,  other 
irregular  and  sinister  influences  were  at  work  in  the  same  direction. 
Thus,  even  after  Lord  Cornwallis  had  gone  out  avowedly  bent  upon 
reforming  and  purifying  the  Civil  Service,  his  high  character  and 
known  intentions  did  not  prevent  the  Prince  of  Wales,  Lord  Rawdon, 
and  other  titled  persons  from  importuning  him  with  applications  on 
behalf  of  their  clients,  which  he  uniformly  staved  off  in  a  character- 
istically decisive  though  courteous  tone.  But  meanwhile  the  Directors 
themselves,  who  at  least,  even  in  such  a  lax  age,  might  have  been 
supposed  to  have  the  well-ordering  of  their  establishments  at  heart, 
and  to  have  felt  the  importance  of  strengthening  the  hands  of  their 
Governor- General,  by  leaving  him  as  much  as  possible  unfettered  in  the 
choice  of  his  instruments,  and  free  to  avail  himself  of  his  local  oppor- 
tunities of  making  merit  the  general  ground  of  promotion,  were  too 
often,  as  individuals,  foremost  and  most  persevering  in  privately  re- 
commending unfit  persons  for  special  favour.  Of  this  disgraceful  fact 
also  Cornwallis's  letters  afford  ample  evidence,  as  well  as  of  the  futility 
of  such  attempts  to  induce  that  upright  and  sensible  ruler  to  stultify 
himself.  The  Wellesley  Despatches  do  not  show  any  symptoms  of  the 
repetition  of  such  practices  during  the  period  over  which  they  extend. 
Even  the  First  Gentleman  in  Europe  seems  to  have  hesitated  to  air  his 
fine  moral  taste  by  favouring  Wellesley,  as  he  had  favoured  Cornwallis, 
with  insidious  petitions  on  behalf  of  his  hangers-on,  wrapped  up  in 
unctuous  compliments. 
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But,  if  exempt  from  individual  and  private  importunity,  the  Governor- 
General  had  serious  reason  to  complain  of  the  public  interference  of  the 
Directors,  as  a  body,  with  the  patronage  which  he  considered  an  im- 
portant branch  of  his  prerogative,  and  indispensable  to  the  maintenance 
of  his  full  authority,  and  to  the   success   of  his  administration.     And 
when,  so  far  from  being  simply  inconsiderate  and  casual,  this  interference 
assumed  the  aspect  of  a  deliberate  attempt  to  deprive  him  of  a  dis- 
cretionary power,  which  he  could  not  consent  to  forego,  and  even  looked 
too    like  a  studied  design  of  insulting  him,  and  wreaking  upon  him 
personal  spite ;   it  is  more  easy  to  imagine  than  to  describe  the  loathing 
which  he  conceived  for  '  the  cheesemongers  of  Leadenhall  Street,'  who 
had  already  galled  him  to  the  quick  by  their  petty-minded,  ungenerous, 
and  arrogant  communications  in  relation  to  I\Ir.  Henry  Wellesley's  Oude 
Commission.     That   such    a   man,   under  such   circumstances,   should 
tender  his  resignation,  was  to  be  expected,  even  if  he  surmised  that  he 
was  thereby  justifying  the  calculations,  and  gratifying  the  wishes,  of  his 
opponents  in  the  Directory.     And  though  to  them  he  assigned  other 
grounds  for  his  resignation,  and  even  consented  to  retract  it,  and  comply 
with  their  grudging  and  half-enforced  request,  that  he  would  remain  at 
his  post  for  another  year ;   his  long  and  bitter  letter  to  Wr.  Addington  ^ 
very  clearly  reveals  his  personal  feelings,  while  it  fully  establishes  his  view 
of  the  public  evil  inevitable  from  the  interference  of  the  Directors,  or  of 
the  Board  of  Control,  with  the  Governor-General's  patronage. 

How  fully  his  brother  Arthur  sympathised  with  him,  both  on  public 
and  private  grounds,  is  evident  from  the  extracts  printed  in  this  volume. 
Thus  the  attacks  on  Lord  Clive  are  treated  as  levelled  against  the  Gover- 
nor-General. At  the  same  time  Wellington  is  careful,  as  usual,  not  to 
yield  to  mere  feeling,  or  to  exaggerate  the  crisis,  when  the  orders  for 
abolishing  the  College  arrive.  He  deprecates  a  light  abandonment  of  the 
determination  to  remain  in  India  another  year,  '  on  certain  conditions,' 
But  when,  after  the  Mahratta  War  has  compelled  Wellesley  to  prolong 
his  stay  beyond  that  time,  the  prospect  of  ministerial  support  also  begins 
to  vanish,  and  the  cup  of  injustice  is  full ;  he  is  equally  decided  in 
recommending  the  Governor-General  to  seize  the  first  opportunity  of 
notifying  his  intention  of  promptly  departing,  and  to  act  on  it  as  soon 
as  he  can.  The  Chairman's  mysteriously  curt  note  ^,  when  Wellington, 
on  his  return,  proposed  to  '  wait  upon  the  Directors,'  was  not  calculated 
to  improve  his  opinion  of  their  behaviour  to  his  brothers.  And  when 
he  reports  to  the  Governor-General  his  conferences  with  various  states- 

'  Mr.  Martin   prefixes  the  whole  letter  to  his  third  volume.     An  extract  will  be 
found  in  the  Welledey  Selections,  pp.  690-6y4.  ''  See  p.  560. 
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men  on  Indian  subjects,  he  intimates  that  '  Bucky'  dwelt  upon  '  the 
means  of  revenging  the  injuries  you  have  received  from  the  Court  of 
Directors;'  but  adds,  'about  which  body  I  suppose  you  will  never  think 
after  you  will  arrive  in  England.'  Though  this  could  not  be  literally  the 
case,  he  did  not  under-estimate  Wellesley's  magnanimous  readiness  to 
abstain  from  the  course  which  'Bucky'  so  disinterestedly  and  delicately 
pointed  out.  But  it  is  pleasant  to  turn  from  these  mutual  animosities, 
and  the  attempt,  by  a  third  party,  to  make  political  capital  out  of  them, 
and  to  contemplate  the  final  harmony  between  the  Second  Founder  of 
our  Eastern  Empire  and  the  successors  of  his  suspicious  and  wrathful  em- 
ployers. Yet  even  then,  in  the  serenity  of  his  green  old  age,  the  touching 
words  in  which  the  'glorious  little  man'  of  other  days  acknowledged 
the  munificence  of  the  Court,  and  its  emphatic  and  practical  approval  of 
his  policy,  revealed  also  how  deeply  he  had  felt  his  previous  grievances, 
though  he  was  not  the  man  to  become  '  Bucky's '  tool  in  avenging  them. 

3.  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley. 

The  extracts  in  the  text  are  intended  to  illustrate  Wellington's  position 
and  personal  feelings  at  several  important  crises  of  his  Indian  career. 
He  preceded  his  brother  by  a  short  interval  both  in  going  out,  and  in 
returning  to  England.  And  in  both  cases,  this  circumstance  was  very 
beneficial  to  the  Governor-General.  To  find,  on  his  arrival,  so  scrutinizing 
a  student,  so  impartial  a  judge,  and  so  clear  and  systematic  an  expounder 
of  the  characters  of  men  and  the  state  of  affairs,  animated  alike  by  fraternal 
affection  and  public  spirit  to  assist  in  disentangling  and  solving  the  great 
and  pressing  problems  of  the  time,  was  precisely  the  sort  of  advantage 
which  Lord  INIornington,  full  of  zeal,  abstract  principles,  and  ingenious 
ideas,  but  destitute  of  local  experience,  would  most  covet,  and  which 
completely  accorded  with  his  disposition  to  seek  information  eagerly  from 
the  best  sources,  and  to  employ  the  most  efficient  instruments;  but  to 
decide  eventually  himself  both  what  should  be  done,  and  how  it  should 
be  carried  out.  Thus  the  first  extract  alone  would  go  far  to  account  for 
his  confident  tone  from  the  beginning,  and  for  his  masterly  grasp  not 
only  of  the  general  position,  but  of  details,  which  is  exhibited  in  the 
able  Minute  of  August  12,  1798.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Introductory 
paper,  the  account  of  Sir  Arthur's  interviews  with  English  statesmen  on 
his  return  (pp.  561 — 567),  and  his  speech  in  Parliament  on  the  financial 
aspects  of  INIarquess  Wellesley's  administration,  are  enough  to  shew  how 
vigorously  he  exerted  himself  to  allay  the  storm  of  disapproval,  which 
had  set  in  at  the  close  of  his  brother's  career,  and  to  prepare  the  public 
mind  to  welcome  home  the  great  Proconsul  in  a  spirit  more  befitting  his 
noble  character  and  patriotic  achievements. 
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What,  between  these  two  periods,  the  soldier  had  done  to  promote 
the  success  of  the  statesman,  it  is  the  object  of  this  essay  to  explain,  and 
it  is  unnecessary  here  to  recapitulate. 

But  what,  meanwhile,  had  been  the  soldier's  views  and  feelings  about 
his  own  situation  and  professional  prospects  ?  This  question,  which  the 
papers  in  the  text  answer  pretty  fully,  is  the  more  interesting,  because 
they  shew  very  clearly  that  Wellington's  early  disappointments  were 
apparently,  in  the  ordering  of  Providence,  at  least  as  essential  as  his  early 
successes  to  the  development  and  strengthening  of  a  character  which 
should  be  adequate  to  the  extraordinary  demands  to  be  made  on  its 
fortitude ;  a  character  which  was  to  be  the  instrument  for  resisting  and 
undermining  the  power  of  Napoleon,  so  often  and  so  confidently  pro- 
nounced irresistible,  but  which  was  eventually  overwhelmed  in  the  tempest 
foreshadowed  by  the  little  cloud  that  had  arisen  out  of  the  Western 
sea.  In  a  word,  the  soi-disant  slighted  Indian  officer  is  here  learning, 
by  bitter  but  bracing  experience,  to  become  the  sorely-vexed,  but  still 
indefatigable,  indomitable,  and  at  last  triumphant  hero  of  the  Peninsula. 

That  the  Colonel  anticipated  no  special  opportunities  of  promotion 
from  his  brother's  exaltation,  he  made  very  clear  at  once  in  the  words : — 

'  Such  are  the  rules  in  the  disposal  of  all  patronage  in  this  country,  that 
I  can't  expect  to  derive  any  advantage  from  it  which  I  should  not  obtain  if  any 
other  person  were  Governor-General.' 

And  his  appointment  at  Seringapatam  was  not  his  brother's,  but 
Harris's  act.  But  he  did  expect  fair  play;  and  he  was  very  sensitive 
about  his  professional  reputation.  Thus,  while  he  was  no  doubt  gradfied, 
and  perhaps  not  a  little  surprised,  when  the  Governor-General  selected 
him  for  the  chief  command  of  the  jNIauritius  and  Red  Sea  expedition ; 
he  was  intensely  mortified  when  he  was  subordinated  to  Baird.  Why,  he 
has  very  fully  explained  in  a  letter  which  shews  that,  however  habitually 
deferential  to  authority,  he  was  by  no  means  disposed  to  brook  what  he 
conceived  to  be  unjust  and  injurious  treatment,  even  from  the  Governor- 
General — as  such ;  for  he  adds: — • 

'  Under  any  other  government,  I  should  certainly  have  asked,  whether  any 
misconduct  or  incapacity  of  mine  had  occasioned  my  supercession.' 

He  had  formerly  (see  page  57)  complained  of  Harris's  grudging  re- 
cognition of  his  services  in  preparing  the  equipments  for  the  Mysore 
War.  The  appointment  at  Seringapatam  had  made  handsome  amends 
for  any  such  omission.  But  having  proved  his  competence  for  inde- 
pendent command  in  the  campaign  against  Dhoondiah,  and  having  been 
entrusted  by  the  Governor-General  with  what  he  calls  'the  drudgery'  of 
arranging  the  preliminaries  of  the  new  expedition,  he  seems  to  have 
feared  that,  in  spite  of  evidence  to  the  contrary,  he  was  in  danger  of 
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being  '  ticketed '  and  shelved  as  a  good  organizer,  simply;  and  he  no 
doubt  felt  the  stigma  the  more  keenly,  from  his  consciousness  that  the 
secret  of  his  success  in  the  field  lay  so  much  (as  I  have  said)  in  this 
arduous  but  unostentatious  work,  the  merit  of  which  was  too  apt  to  be 
overlooked;  and  he  was  therefore  the  less  inclined  to  see  its  more  showy 
results  appropriated  by  those  who  had  not  borne  the  burden  and  heat  of 
the  long  day  of  preparation.  The  Governor-General  does  not  appear  to 
have  himself  answered  this  severe  arraignment.  And  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  their  brother  Henry's  soothing  epistle  ministered  more  than  very 
equivocal  and  cold  comfort  by  referring  to  the  reputation  acquired  by 
the  Dhoondiah  exploit;  inasmuch  as  it  was  precisely  that  which  had 
mainly  justified  the  appointment,  and  therefore  made  the  sting  of  the 
supercession  the  more  unexpected  and  galling.  It  is  hardly  necessary 
here  to  enter  upon  other  disagreeable  circumstances  connected  with 
this  subject,  which  gained  too  much  prominence  for  a  while  from  Mr. 
Theodore  Hook's  injudicious  advocacy,  in  his  biography  of  the  gallant 
and  distinguished,  but  too  impetuous  Baird.  Although  illness  compelled 
Wellington  to  remain  in  India,  personal  mortification  did  not  prevent 
him  from  contributing  an  important  Memorandum  (see  pp.  537-541) 
in  aid  of  the  enterprise. 

Attention  has  already  been  drawn  to  the  fact  that  Wellington  solicited 
the  command  in  the  Dekkan  against  the  confederated  Mahratta  Chiefs, 
in  case  Stuart  should  not  conduct  the  campaign  in  person.  Although, 
under  the  circumstances,  this  arrangement  was  appropriate,  if  not  in- 
evitable, it  is  pleasing  to  read  the  cordial  and  grateful  terms  in  which  the 
successful  General  acknowledges  his  obligations  to  his  superior  officer, 
who  seems  to  have  been  well  entitled  to  them  ;  and  whose  high  character, 
valuable  services,  and  thoughtful  counsels  were  fully  appreciated  by  the 
Governor-General. 

The  Bombay  Reply  to  the  congratulatory  Address  is  a  model  com- 
position of  its  kind ;  epitomizing  happily  the  several  aspects  of  the  war, 
dignified  and  modest,  but  instinct  with  the  chastened  enthusiasm  which 
the  occasion  could  not  but  arouse  even  in  so  staid  a  breast.  The  writer 
seems  indeed  for  the  moment,  while  quite  coinciding  with  the  Governor- 
General's  point  of  view,  to  have  caught  also  a  touch  of  his  style. 
The  subjoined  sentence  might  well  have  been  penned  by  INIarquess 
Wellesley\ 

'  '  The  contingencies  which  placed  a  division  of  the  army  under  my  command  en- 
abled me  to  appreciate  the  permanent  causes  of  our  success  and  power,  in  the  estab- 
lished discipline  of  our  troops,  in  the  general  union  of  zeal  for  the  public  interests,  in 
the  uniform  effects  of  our  consolidated  strength,  and  in  the  commanding  influence  of 
our  national  reputation  in  India.' 
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But  while  unmixed  complacency^  breathes  through  this  review  of  the 
great  public  transactions  on  which  Wellington's  Indian  fame  has  been 
mainly  founded,  the  writer's  mind  was  ill  at  ease  on  his  own  account ; 
and  a  fortnight  only  elapsed  before  he  stated  his  professional  grievance 
to  the  Commander-in-Chief  in  India,  and  applied  for  leave  to  quit  the 
scene  of  his  prolonged  activity,  and  recent  glory.  To  the  Governor- 
General's  Military  Secretary  he  opens  his  mind  more  unreservedly;  and 
the  'crabbing'  of  Wellington  at  this  juncture,  though,  as  he  intimates 
(page  566),  due  to  the  temporary  unpopularity  of  the  administration  with 
which  he  was  so  necessarily  identified,  may  console  others  who,  even  if 
(as  he  says  of  himself)  '  not  very  ambitious,'  are  still  conscious  of  merit, 
and  while  anxious  (as  he  again  says)  to  '  get  forward,'  experience  the 
unpleasant  sensation  of  being  left  out  in  the  cold.  But  let  the  full  moral 
of  the  precedent  be  noted.  Wellington,  though  very  sore  at  his  treat- 
ment by  the  authorities  at  home,  does  not  throw  up  in  a  pet.  He  will 
not  desert  Lake,  much  less  his  brother,  in  their  difficulties.  He  hesitates 
much  before  declining  to  resume  his  command  in  the  Dekkan ;  and 
decides  at  last  on  reasonable  grounds.  And  his  wish  to  go  home  is  not 
only  connected  with  the  impaired  state  of  his  health,  but  springs  a  good 
deal  from  the  conviction,  that  he  can  be  more  useful  in  England,  and 
that  the  time  is  come,  when  his  presence  there  is  very  desirable  on 
public  grounds.  He  is  not  going  home  to  sulk,  to  'ventilate'  his 
personal  grievances,  or  to  live  otherwise  than  for  the  advancement  of 
the  public  service.  Thus  he  affords  no  justification  for  half-mutinous 
manifestos,  and  sentimental  resignations ;  but  shows  essentially,  even 
in  his  most  exasperated  mood,  the  same  temper  as  when  he  patiently 
endured  his  supercession  in  Portugal,  and  persevered  for  years  in  living 
down,  and  putting  to  open  and  endless  shame,  by  his  stupendous 
exertions  and  brilliant  achievements  in  Spain,  the  blind  prejudice  and 
determined  incredulity  which  so  long  dogged  his  footsteps,  only,  in  the 
end,  to  enhance  his  glory. 

'  Perhaps  there  is  an  exception  to  this  statement  in  an  implied  rebuke  to  the  Bombay 
staff,  which  is  pretty  discernible  in  the  expressed  hope  of  future  efficiency. 
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Field  Marshal     . 

21  June,  18 13 

1794. 

Embarked  at  Cork  in  command  of  the  33rd  regt.  to  join  the 
Duke  of  York's  army  in  the  Netherlands,  and  arrived  at 
Ostend  ......... 

Re-embarked  and  proceeded  by  the  Scheldt  to  Antwerp  . 


June. 
July. 


1796- 

As  senior  officer  commanded  3  battalions  on  the  retreat  of  the 

army  through  Holland    .......        Jan. 

Early  in  the  Spring,  on  the  breaking  up  of  the  ice,  the  army,  in- 
cluding the  33rd  regt.,  re-embarked  at  Bremen  for  England. 

On  return  to  England,  embarked  in  the  command  of  the  33rd 
regt.,  on  board  the  fleet  commanded  by  Adm.  Christian, 
for  the  West  Indies        . Oct. 
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1796. 

But  owing  to  the  heavy  equinoctial  gales,  after  being  6  weeks 

at  sea,  returned  to  port 19  Jan. 

Destination  of  the  33rd  regt.  changed  for  India        .         .         .  12  April. 
Joined  the  33rd  regt.  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope    .         .         .        Sept. 

1797. 

Arrived  in  Bengal Feb. 

Formed  part  of  an  expedition  to  Manilla,  but  recalled  on  arrival 

at  Penang Aug. 

Returned  to  Calcutta Nov. 

1798. 

Proceeded  on  a  visit  to  Madras Jan. 

Returned  to  Calcutta Mar. 

The  33rd  regt.  placed  on  the  Madras  establishment         .         .  Sept. 

1799. 

Appointed  to  command  the  subsidiary  force  of  the  Nizam,  the 

33rd  regt.  being  attached  to  it Feb. 

Advance  of  the  army  on  Seringapatam  ;  Col.  Wellesley  moving 

on  the  right  flank,  attacked  and  harassed  by  the  enemy     .    10  Mar. 

Tippoo  Sultaun  in  position  at  Mallavelly  ;  the  attack  and  defeat 
of  his  right  flank  by  the  division  under  Col.  Wellesley,  and 
the  cavalry  under  Major  Gen.  Floyd         .         .         .         .27  I\Iar. 

Arrival  of  the  British  army  before  Seringapatam       .         .         .3  April. 

The  army  before  the  west  face  of  that  fortress  :  first  attack  on 
the  Sultaunpettah  Tope,  by  the  33rd  regt.  and  2nd  Bengal 
Native  regt.  under  Col.  Wellesley 5  April. 

Second  attack  with  an  increased  force,  the  Scotch  Brigade  (94th 

regt.),  2  battalions  of  Sepoys,  and  4  guns         .         .         .6  April. 

Siege  of  Seringapatam,  uniil 3  May. 

Assault  and  capture  :  Col.  Wellesley  commanding  the  reserve 

in  the  trenches 4  INIay. 

Col.  Wellesley  appointed  Governor  of  Seringapatam         .         .    6  May. 

A  Commission,  consisting  of  Lieut.  Gen.  Harris,  Lieut.  Col. 
Barry  Close,  Col.  the  Hon.  A.  Wellesley,  the  Hon.  H. 
Wellesley,  and  Lieut.  Col.  Kirkpatrick,  appointed  by  the 
Governor  General  for  the  settlement  of  the  Mysore  ter- 
ritories   4  June. 

Commission  dissolved 3  July. 

Col.  Wellesley  appointed  to  the  command  of  Seringapatam  and 

Mysore 9  July. 

^  Colonel  Gurwood  dates  this  event — S  July.     But  the  Governor-General  says, '  the 
commission  was  then  dissolved  on  the  3rd  of  July.'     See  Wellesley  Seleciions,  p.  145. 
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1800. 

Col.  Wellesley  named  to  command  an  expedition  against 
Batavia,  in  conjunction  with  Adm.  Rainier ;  but  declines 
the  service,  from  the  greater  importance  of  his  command 
in  Mysore      .........        May, 

The  tranquillity  of  Mysore  troubled  by  Dhoondiah  Waugh,  a 
Marhatta  freebooter.  Col.  Wellesley  takes  the  field  against 
him        ..........         July. 

Defeat  and  death  of  Dhoondiah,  and  end  of  the  warfare  .         .    10  Sept. 

Recalled  from  Mysore  to  command  a  force  assembling  at  Trin- 

comalee         .........         Oct. 

Appointed  to  command  this  force,  to  be  employed  at  Mauritius, 
or  in  the  Red  sea,  in  the  event  of  orders  from  Europe  to 
that  effect;  or  to  be  ready  to  act  against  any  hostile 
attempt  upon  India .15  Nov. 

1801. 

A  dispatch,  overland,  received  by  the  Governor  General,  with 

orders,  dated  6th  Oct.  1800,  to  send  3000  men  to  Egypt .     6  Feb. 

The  expedition  being  ready  at  Trincomalee,  the  Governor 
General  directed  the  whole  force  to  proceed  to  the  Red 
sea  ;  and  appointed  Gen.  Baird  to  command  in  chief,  and 
Col.  Wellesley  to  be  second  in  command         .         .         .    1 1  Feb. 

In  the  mean  time  Col.  Wellesley,  having  received  from  the 
Governors  of  Bombay  and  Madras  copies  of  the  overland 
dispatch  from  Mr.  Dundas,  sailed  from  Trincomalee  for 
Bombay  in  command  of  the  troops  .         .         .         •    ^5  Feb. 

Col.  Wellesley,  on  his  way  to  Bombay,  informed  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  Major  Gen.  Baird  to  the  chief  command      .         .21  Feb. 

Prevented,  by  illness,  from  proceeding  on  the  expedition  to 
Egypt ;  Col.  Wellesley  is  ordered  to  resume  his  govern- 
ment of  Mysore .28  April. 

1803. 

Appointed  to  command  a  force  assembled  at  Hurryhur  to  march 

into  the  Marhatta  territory 27  Feb. 

Advance  from  Hurryhur         .......     9  Mar. 

Arrival  at  Poonah  .         .         .         .         .         .         .         .20  April. 

The  Peshwah  replaced  on  the  musnud    .         .         .         .         .13  May. 

Empowered  to  exercise  the  general  direction  and  control  of  all 
the  political  and  military  affairs  of  the  British  government 
in  the  territories  of  the  Nizam,  the  Peshwah,  and  of  the 
Marhatta  States  and  Chiefs  in  the  Deccan ;  similar  autho- 
rity being  given  to  Gen.  Lake  in  Hindustan     .         ,         .26  June. 
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The  Marhatta  War  commenced 6  Aug. 

Siege  and  capture  of  Ahmednuggur        .         .         .         .         .   n  Aug. 
Siege  and  capture  of  Baroach         .         .         .         .         .         .29  Aug. 

Battle  of  Assye 23  Sept. 

Siege  and  capture  of  Asseerghur     .         .         .         .         .         .21  Oct. 

BatUe  of  Argaum  .         .         .         .         .         .         .         .29  Nov. 

Siege  and  capture  of  Gawilghur     ......    15  Dec. 

Treaty  of  peace  with  the  Rajah  of  Berar  ....    17  Dec. 

with  Dowlut  Rao  Scindiah      .         .         .         .30  Dec. 

1804. 

Surprise  of  a  body  of  predatory  Marhattas,  who  were  routed 
and  destroyed,  after  an  extraordinary  forced  march,  near 
Munkaiseer 5^  Feb. 

A  sword  of  the  value  of  £1000  voted  to  Major  Gen,  Wellesley 

by  the  British  inhabitants  of  Calcutta        .         .         .         .21  Feb. 

Visited  Bombay     ........)    4  Mar.  to 

Fetes  and  address  by  the  garrison  and  inhabitants   .         .       /     1 6  j\Iay. 

A  golden  vase  voted  to  Major  Gen.  Wellesley,  by  the  officers  of 
his  division  ;  afterwards  changed  to  a  service  of  plate,  em- 
bossed with  '  Assye '        .......   26  Feb. 

Returned  to  the  army  near  Poonah         .         .         .         .         .17  INIay. 

Called  to  Calcutta  to  assist  in  military  deliberations  .         .25  May. 

Resigned  the  military  and  political  powers  vested  in  him  by  the 

Governor  General  .         .         .         .         .         .         .24  June. 

Left  the  army  for  Seringapatam      .         .         .         .         .         .28  June. 

Address  voted  to  Major  Gen.  Wellesley,  on  his  return  from  the 

army,  by  the  Native  inhabitants  of  Seringapatam      .         .    6  ^  Jtily- 

Received  by  the  Governor  General  at  Calcutta         .         .         .12  Aug. 

Appointed  a  Knight  Companion  of  the  Bath  .         .         .         .      i  Sept. 

The  civil  and  military  powers  vested  in  him  on  the  26th  June, 
1803,  and  resigned  on  the  24th  June,  1804,  renewed  by 
the  Governor  General     .......     9  Nov. 

Returned  to  Seringapatam  by  Madras     .         .         .         .         .30  Nov. 

1805. 

Resigned  the  political  and  military  powers  in  the  Deccan,  and 

proposes  to  embark  for  Europe       .         .         .         .         .24  Feb. 

Addresses  on  quitting  India  : 

From  the  Officers  of  the  division  lately  under  his 

command         .         .         .         .         .         .         .27  Feb. 

Answer       ........     8  Mar. 


1  Gurwood  says,  6.     But  see  page  548. 

*  The  address  is  dated — 16.     See  Gurvvood's  2nd  Edition,  Vol.  II.  p.  1281. 
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From  the  Officers  of  the  33rd  regt,  .         .         .         .28  Feb. 

Answer        ........         Mar. 

Addresses  on  quitting  India  : 

From  the  Native  inhabitants  of  Seringapatam  .         .     4  Mar. 
Answer       ........     4  Mar. 

Grand  entertainment  given  to  him  at  the  Pantheon  at  Madras, 

by  the  civil  and  miUtary  Officers  of  the  Presidency    .         .     5  Mar. 
Appointed  Col.  Wallace,  Major  Barclay,  and  Capt.  Bellingham 

to  superintend  the  prize  affairs  of  the  army  of  the  Deccan      6  Mar. 
The  Thanks  of  the  King  and  Parliament  for  his  services  in  the 
command  of  the  army  of  the  Deccan,  communicated  in 
General  Orders  by  the  Governor  General         .         .         .8  Mar. 
Embarks  in  H.  M.  S.  Trident  for  England      ....         Mar. 

Landed  at  Deal 11  Sept. 

Appointed  to  command  a  brigade  in  an  expedition  to  Hanover, 

under  Lord  Cathcart Nov. 


1806. 

Appointed  Col.  of  the  33rd  regt.  vice  Marquis  Cornwallis,  de- 
ceased .........  30  Jan. 

On  the  return  of  the  expedition  from  Hanover,  appointed  to 

command  a  brigade  of  infantry  in  the  Sussex  district        .         Feb. 

Returned  to  serve  in  the  Imperial  Parliament  for  the  town  and 

port  of  Rye  .         .         .      '   .         .         .         .         .         .12  April. 
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